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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. Jof man. Several of the leading persons who 
Night and Morning. A Novel. By the Au-| figure in the tale are powerfully drawn, though 
thor of “ Rienzi,” ‘‘ Eugene Aram,” &c.|not out of new materials; such as Robert 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1841. Saunders! Beaufort, Lord Lilburne, Roger Morton, &c.; 
and Otley. ‘but others have still greater force and origin- 
A NEw novel from the pen of Sir Edward /ality, viz. Fanny and Gawtrey; and among 
Bulwer is a godsend in these médiocre days, the rest, the brothers Beaufort; their father 
and will no doubt create the stir which was!and mother; Simon, the old miser; the Welsh 
once usual in our palmy days of literature, but | village clergyman ; the swindling Jerry ; Mrs. 
is now unfortunately rare on such occasions.| Roger Morton; the family Plaskwith, and its 
We will not be so blind to circumstances as to. Napoleonic head,—all are delineated with a 
ascribe this altogether to the noble talents of truth and identity which are likely to be recog- 
the author, sufficient as they are to excite a/nised in many a circle. 


a sale in the earlier years of his marriage) was 
a portrait of Catherine taken in the bloom of 
her youth. Ona peg on the door that led to 
the staircase still hung his rough driving-coat. 
The window commanded the view of the 
paddock, in which the worn-out hunter or the 
unbroken colt grazed at will, Around the 
walls of the ‘study,’ (a strange misnomer !) 
—hung prints of celebrated fox-hunts ana 
renowned steeple-chases: guns, fishing-rods, 
and foxes’ brushes, ranged with a_ sports. 
man’s neatness, supplied the place of books. 
On the mantel-piece lay a cigar-case, a well- 





strong public sensation when a work of his. The principal idea illustrated is similar to) worn volume on the Veterinary Art, and 
issues from the press; for we think that a por- that on which the play of “* Money” is based;| the last No. of ‘The Sporting Magaziue.’ 
tion of the effect is likely enough to be caused and it is evident that the writer’s mind has}; And in that room, thus witnessing of the 
by the partisan hostility with which every pro- frequently fallen into the same train with both, | hardy, masculine, rural life, that had passed 
duction of his has the honour to be assailed.! Throughout there is preserved a deep and pro- | away—sallow, stooping, town-worn, sat, I say, 
We have not been inattentive observers of the found interest; and no novel-reader can begin! Robert Beaufort, the heir-at-law,—alone ; for 
literary efforts of our time; and we have seen! without ending. This is, perhaps, the highest | the very day of his death he had remanded his 
partiality, prejudice, malevolence, and injustice, praise we can bestow upon a performance of}son home with the letter that announced to 
do much; but we declare that we never wit-|the class, and it is a tribute due to Night and his wife the change in their fortunes, end 
nessed them so rampant as in the instance of | Morning, which so affectingly contrasts the | directed her to send his lawyer post-haste to 
Sir Edward Bulwer. He has but to write a/lights and shadows,—the blackness and bright-; the house of death. The bureau, and the 
delightful fiction, to be maligned by one or an- | ness of our earthly career, —and dwells so pa-| drawers, and the boxes which contained the 
other; but to give us a successful drama, to be | thetically on the grave, where darkness and; papers of the deceased, were open; their 
accused of the most insufferable ignorance of sunshine are alike. And then there are pass-; contents had been ransacked ; no certificate of 
tragedy, comedy, farce, or pastoral. Is it not/ages of such biting reproach and such exquisite|the private marriage, no hint of such an 
strange that he is, nevertheless, one of the most tenderness, that you turn from one page of; event; not a paper found to siguify the last 
popular authors of the age—that he is univer-, moral satire, which points contempt against; wishes of the rich dead man. He had died, 
sally read wherever the English language is,‘ vice, to another page of touching sensibility,!and made no sign. Mr. Robert Beaufort’s 
and translated where it is not? We cannot’ which commands tears at the spell of the au-| countenance was still and composed.” 

account for these contradictions. Political feel.!thor,.and are hardly aware whether your in-| ‘The widow has to seek another abode, and 
ings may do something; personal envy or dis- dignation or your sympathies have been most | how well it is painted !— 

like something ; clashing pursuits something ; enlisted in aiding the cause of innocence and) ‘It was in a small room in a lodging-house 
in short, there may be a variety of wheels to virtue. jin the suburb of H that Mrs. Morton was 
move this machinery; but let Sir Lytton Bul-; But now comes our hard task. How are we seated by the window, anxiously awaiting the 
wer know this (and if his own mind does not to shew that this is in the usual meaning; knock of the postman, who was expected to 
accord it to him, our assurance cannot), the applied to the title “novel,” the best that| bring her brother's reply to her Jetter. It 
hostilities to which he has alluded in one of his |Sir E. Bulwer has yet given to the world ? we! was, therefore, between ten and eleven o'clock 
former prefaces proceed from those who do|mean that which will captivate the greatest }—a morning in the merry month of June. It 
not know him; the admiration of his genius;number of readers, appreciated by the fore-| was hot and sultry, which is rare in an English 
from the world at large; and that sentiment, }most judges, and carrying away the imagina-|June. A flytrap, red, white, and yeilow, sus- 
coupled with esteem and affection, from those! tions and feelings of all others. It is hopeless. | pended from the ceiling, swarmed with flies ; 
who do know him. If they are more warmed | We cannot break into a mystery which lasts to/| flies were on the ceiling, flies buzzed at the 
in his favour by the injurious treatment to the end of the third volume; and we can only | windows ; the sofa and chair of horse-hair 
which he has been exposed, let it be considered | select a few pieces of patch as evidence of the! seemed stuffed with flies. ‘There was an air 
an honest set-off of justice against wrong, and |style and spirit of this fine emanation. | of heated discomfort in the thick, solid moreen 
not a movement wherein the merits of the case, The death of a manly English gentleman ‘curtains, in the gaudy paper, in the bright- 
are weighed in a balance held by private re. | leads to the following :— staring carpet, in the very looking-glass over 
gard. We speak of the author, not of the; “In the drawing-room of the cottage, the chimney-piece, where a strip of mirror lay 
man; and our only excuse for this introduction |the windows closed, lay the body in its|imprisoned in an embrace of frame covered 
is that we continually notice misrepresentations coffin, the lid not yet nailed down. There,!with yellow muslin. We _may talk of the 
of him and his writings, so unfounded, that’ prostrate on the floor, tearless, speechless, was | dreariness of winter ; and winter, no doubt, is 
it seems a duty to enter our protest against |the miserable Catherine; poor Sidney, too desolate. But what in the world is more 
these (certainly fruitless) attempts to derogate| young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing | dreary to eyes inured to the verdure and bloom 








from his well-earned fame. If we were called |at her side ; while Philip apart, seated beside 
on to speak of the man, we might state many the coffin, gazed abstractedly on that cold, 
things and many traits of kind and generous | rigid face, which had never known one frown 
character, which would put his detractors to;for his boyish follies. In another room, that 
the blush; but this is out of our province,— | had been appropriated to the late owner, called 
and so for Night and Morning. his study, sat Robert Beaufort. Lvery thing 

It is a story of life. Every one of the par-|in this room spoke of the deceased. Partially 
ties has or may have existed. The young are,|separated from the rest of the house, it com- 
perhaps, more strongly developed than is com-|municated, by a winding staircase, with a 
mon ; but they are not out of Nature. Na-|!chamber above, to which Philip had been 
ture, on the contrary, has been the writer’s! wont to betake himself whenever he returned 
study; and in nothing has he shewn himself a|late, and over-exhilarated, from some rural 
closer observer of her than when he depicts the|feast crowning a hard day’s hunt. Above a 
striking alterations which a change of position,| quaint old-fashioned bureau of Dutch work- 
or even a slight tonch, can make in the heart|manship (which Philip had picked up at 


| of Nature—‘ the pomp of groves, and garniture 
of fields ’°—than a close room in a suburban 
lodging-house ; the sun piercing every corner ; 
nothing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fragrant, 
to be seen, felt, or inhaled; all dust, glare, 
noise, with a chandler’s shop, perhaps, next 
door? Sidney, armed with a pair of scissors, 
was cutting the pictures out of a story-book, 
Kwhich his mother had bought him the day 
before. Philip, who, of late, had taken much 
to rambling about the streets—it may be, in 
hopes of meeting one of those benevolent, 
eccentric, elderly gentlemen, he had read of in 
old novels, who suddenly come to the relief of 
distressed virtue; or, more probably, from the 
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restlessness that beionged to his adventurous 
temperament; Philip had left the house since 
breakfast.” 

Here is the sketch of a prosperous shopkeeper 
in a country town :—— 

*¢ One evening, the shop closed and the busi- 
ness done, Mr. Roger Morton and his family 
sat in that snug and comfortable retreat which 
generally backs the ware-rooms of an English 
tradesman. Happy often, and indeed happy, 
is that little sanctuary, near to, and yet re- 
mote from, the toil and care of the busy mart 
from which its homely ease and peaceful se- 
curity are drawn. Glance down those rows of 
silenced shops in a town at night, and picture 
the glad and quiet groups gathered within, 
over that nightly and social meal which custom 
‘has banished from the more indolent tribes, 
who neither toil nor spin. Placed between the 
two extremes of life, the tradesman, who ven- 
tures not beyond his means, and sees clear books 
and sure gains, with enough of occupation to 
give healthful excitement, enough of fortune to 
greet each new-born child without a sigh, might 
be envied alike by those above and those below 
his state—if the restless heart of man ever 
envied Content !” 

From the provinces we may come to London 
for another equally lively bit :— 

“Tt was at that period of the year when, to 
to those who look on the surface of society, 
London wears its most radiant smile; when 
shops are gayest, and trade most brisk ; when 
down the thoroughfares roll and glitter the 
countless streams of indolent and voluptuous 
life; when the upper class spend, and the mid- 
dle class make; when the ball-room is the 
Market of beauty, and the club-house the 
School for Scandal; when the hells yawn tor 


their prey, and opera-singers and fiddlers— 
creatures hatched from gold, as the dung-flies 
from the dung—swarm, and buzz, and fatten, 


round the hide of the gentle Public. In the 
cant phrase, it was the London season.” And 
happy, take it altogether, happy above the rest 
of the year, even for the hapless, is that period 
of ferment and fever. Itis not the season for 
duns, and the debtor glides about with a less 
envious eye; and the weather is warm, and 
the vagrant, sleeps, unfrozen, under the starlit 
portico; and the beggar thrives, and the thief 
rejoices,—for the rankness of the civilisation 
has superfluities clutched by all. And out 
of the general corruption things sordid and 
things miserable crawl forth to bask in the 
common sunshine —things that perish when 
the first autumn-winds whistle along the melan- 
choly city. It is the gay time for the heir and 
the beauty, and the statesman and the lawyer, 
and the mother with her young daughters, and 
the artist with his fresh pictures, and the poet 
with his new book. It is the gay time, too, 
for the starved journeyman, and the ragged 
outcast that with long stride and patient eyes 
follows, for pence, the equestrian, who bids him 
go and be d—d in vain. It is -a gay time 
for the painted harlot in a crimson pelisse ; and 
a gay time for the old hag that loiters about 
the thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy back, in 
a draught, the dreams of departed youth. Itis 
gay, in fine, as the fulness of a vast city is ever 
gay—for vice as for innocence, for poverty as 
for wealth. And the wheels of every single 
destiny wheel on the merrier, no matter whe. 
ther they are bound to Heaven or to Hell.” 

The annexed is touching, but we can hardly 
introduce it without lifting the veil of secrecy 
we have vowed to respect :— 

“¢ The stranger opened the door of the chaise, 
and, uttering a joyous exclamation, gave his 


arm to a lady, who, trembling and agitated, | lovelier than the children of men, and haunted 
could scarcely, even with that stalwart sup-| by dim and struggling associations of a gentler 
port, descend the steps. ‘ Ah!’ she said, in a/and fairer being, yet wholly incapable to learn 
velce choked with tears, when they found! the dry and hard elements which make up the 
themselves alone in the little parlour, * ah! if! knowledge of actual life.” 
you knew how I have suffered!’ How is it} This is but one feature of a portrait singularly 
that certain words, and those the homeliest,—! conceived and wrought out. Let us pass to 
which the hand writes and the eye reads, | another, a simile :— 
as trite and commonplace expressions—when| “If, reader, you have ever looked through a 
spoken, convey so much,—so many meanings solar microscope at the monsters in a drop of 
complicated and refined? ¢ Ah! if you knew! water, perhaps you have wondered to yourself 
how I have suffered!’ When the lover heard! how things so terrible have been hitherto un- 
these words, his gay countenance fell; he drew | known to you—you have felt a loathing at the 
back—his conscience smote him: in that com-;limpid element you hitherto deemed so pure— 
plaint was the whole history of a clandestine, you have half fancied that you would cease to 
love, not for both the parties, but for the be a water-drinker; yet, the next day you have 
woman—the painful secrecy—the remorseful forgotten the grim life that started before you, 
deceit—the shame—the fear—the sacrifice.| with its countless shapes, in that teeming glo- 
She who uttered those words was scarcely bule; and, if so tempted by your thirst, you 
sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood | have not shrunk from the lying crystal, although 
behind for ever !”’ |myriads of the horrible unseen are mangling, 
The transformations of Gawtrey, and the) devouring, gorging each other, in the liquid 
scenes in Paris and Milan, are exceedingly | you so tranquilly imbibe ; so is it with that an- 
dramatic, —as, indeed, the whole story is: cestral and master element called Life. Lapped 
some of them are farcical, and some of fearful, in your sleek comforts, and lolling on the sofa 
tragedy. In one, an anecdote of Gibbon is of your patent conscience—when, perhaps for 
freely used; but we must not particularise, | the first time, you look through the glass of 
We copy more general illustrations :— science upon one ghastly globule in the waters 
‘¢ Tt may be observed that there are certain| that heave around, that fill up, with their suc- 
years in which in a civilised country some par-!culence, the pores of earth, that moisten every 
ticular crime comes into vogue. It flares its! atom subject to your eyes, or handled by your 
season, and then burns out. ‘Thus at one time} touch —you are startled and dismayed; you 
we have burking—at another, swingism—now, | say, mentally, ‘Can such things be? I never 
suicide is in vogue—now, poisoning tradespeo-| dreamed of this before! I thought what was 
ple in apple-dumplings—now, little boys stab|invisible to me was non-existent in itself—I 
each other with penknives—now, common sol-} will remember this dread experiment.’ The 
diers shoot at their sergeants. Almost every|next day the experiment is forgotten. The 
year there is one crime peculiar to it ; a sort of| Chemist may rarify the Globule—can Science 
annual which overruns the country, but does|make pure the World?” 
not bloom again. Unquestionably the press! Almost at the risk of infringing our rule, we 
has a great deal to do with these epidemics. | must quote an exhibition of the lordly worldling, 
Let a newspaper once give an account of some | Lord Lilburne :— 
out-of-the-way atrocity that has the charm of; ‘*‘And I have outstayed all your guests,’ 
being novel, and certain depraved minds fasten | said De Vaudemont, glancing round the emptied 
to it like leeches. They brood over and revolve room. ‘It is the best compliment you could 
it—the idea grows up, a horrid phantasmalian| pay me. Another night we can enliven our 
monomania ; and all of a sudden, in a hundred | ¢é¢e-a-té/e with écarté ; though at your age, 
different places, the one seed sown by the leaden ; and with your appearance, [ am surprised, Mon- 
types springs up into foul flowering. But if; sieur de Vaudemont, that you are fond of play : 
the first reported aboriginal crime has been at-| I should have thought that it was not in a pack 
tended with impunity, how much more does the , of cards that you looked for hearts. But per- 
imitative faculty cling to it. Ill-judged mercy| haps you are b/asé betimes of the beau seve.’ 





falls, not like dew, but like a great heap of 
manure on the rank deed.” 

We must endeavour to afford a slight notion 
of our favourite Fanny :— 

‘¢ The strange and peculiar mind and cha- 
racter of Fanny made him, however, yet more 
anxious than otherwise he might have been. 
She certainly deserved not the harsh name of 
imbecile or idiot, but she was different from 
all other children ; she felt more acutely than 
most of her age, but she could not be taught 
to reason. There was something either ob- 
lique or deficient in her intellect, which justi- 
fied the most melancholy apprehensions; yet 
often, when some disordered, incoherent, inex- 
plicable train of ideas most saddened the 
listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feelings so 
endearing in their tenderness, that suddenly 
she seemed as much above, as before she 
seemed below, the ordinary measure of infant 
comprehension. She was like a creature to 
which Nature, in some cruel but bright ca- 
price, has given all that belongs to poetry, but 
denied all that belongs to the common under- 
standing necessary to mankind; or, as a fairy 
changeling, not indeed according to the vulgar 
superstition, malignant and deformed, but 





‘Yet your devotion to it is, perhaps, as great 
now as ever?’ ‘Mine ?—no, not as ever. ‘To 
different ages different degrees. At your age I 
wooed ; at mine, I purchase—the better plan of 
the two: it does not take up half so much time.’ 
‘Your marriage, I think, Lord Lilburne, was 
not blessed with children. Perhaps sometimes 
you feel the want of them?’ ‘If I did, I could 
have them by the dozen. Other ladies have 
been more generous in that department than 
the late Lady Lilburne, Heaven rest her!’ 
‘And,’ said Vaudemont, fixing his eyes with 
some earnestness on his host, ‘if you were 
really persuaded that you had a child, or per- 
haps a grandchild—the mother one whom you 
loved in your first youth—a child affectionate, 
beautiful, and especially needing your care and 
protection, would you not suffer that child, 
though illegitimate, to supply to you the want 
of filial affection 2’ * Filial affection, mon cher!” 
repeated Lord Lilburne: ‘ needing my care and 
protection! Pshaw! In other words, would 
I give board and lodging to some young vaga- 
bond who was good enough to say he was son to 
Lord Lilburne ?? ‘ But if you were convinced 
that the claimant were your son, or perhaps 
your daughter—_a tenderer name of the two, 
and a more helpless claimant?’ ‘My dear 
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Monsieur de Vaudemont, you are doubtless a 
man of gallantry and of the world. If the 
children whom the law forces on one are, nine 
times out of ten, such damnable plagues, judge 
if one would father those whom the law permits 
us to disown, Natural children are the Parias 
of the world, and I~am one of the Brahmans.’ 
* But,’ persisted Vaudemont, ‘ forgive me if I 
press the question further. Perhaps I seek 
from your wisdom a guide to my own conduct ; 
—suppose then, a man had loved, had wronged, 
the mother ; suppose that in the child he saw 
one who, without his aid, might be exposed to 
every curse with which the Parias (true, the 
Parias !) of the world are too often visited, and 
who with his aid might become, as age advanced, 
his companion, his nurse, his comforter 
‘Tush !’ interrupted Lilburne, with some im- 
patience; ‘I know not how our conversation 
fell on such a topic—but if you really ask my 
opinion in reference to any case in practical 
life, you shall have it. Look you then, Mon- 
sieur de Vaudemont, no man has studied the 
art of happiness more than I have; and I will 
tell you the great secret—have as few ties as 
possible. Nurse!—pooh! you or I could hire 
one by the week a thousand times more useful 
and careful than a bore of a child. Comforter ! 
aman of mind never wants comfort. And there 
is no such thing as sorrow while we have health 
and money, and don’t care a straw for any body 
in the world. If you choose to love people, 
their health and circumstances, if either go 
wrong, can fret you: that opens many avenues 
to pain. Never live alone, but always feel alone. 
You think this unamiable: possibly. I am no 
hypocrite, and for my part, I never affect to be 
any thing but what I an—John Lilburne.’ 
As the peer thus spoke, Vaudemont, leaning 


against the door, contemplated him with a| 


strange mixture of interest and disgust. ‘And 
John Lilburne is thought a great man, and 
William. Gawtrey was a great rogue. You 
don’t conceal your heart ?—no, I understand. 
Wealth and power have no need of hypocrisy : 
you are the man of vice—Gawtrey the man of 
crime. You never sin against the law—he was 


a felon by his trade. And the felon saved from | 


vice the child, and from want the grandchild 
(your flesh and blood) whom you disown: which 
will Heaven consider the worse man? No, 
poor Fanny! I see I am wrong. If he would 
own you, I would not give you up to the ice of 
such a soul :—better the blind man than the 
dead heart!’ * Well, Lord Lilburne,’ said De 
Vaudemont aloud, shaking off his reverie, ‘I 
must own that your philosophy seems to me the 
wisest for yourself. For a poor man it might 
be different—the poor need affection.’ ‘Ay, 
for the poor, certainly,’ said Lord Lilburne, 
with an air of patronising candour. ‘And I 
will own farther,’ continued De Vaudemont, 
‘that I have willingly lost my money in return 
for the instruction I have received in hearing 
you converse.’ * You are kind: come and take 
your revenge next Thursday. Adieu.’ ” 

But we dare not Paul Pry or intrude any 
further on this interesting work; with a de- 
scription of a happy marriage we commend it to 
its auspicious fate :— 

“Oh! conceive the happiness to know some 
one person dearer to you than your own self— 
some one breast into which you can pour every 
thought, every grief, every joy! One person, 
who, if all the rest of the world were to calum- 
niate or forsake you, would never wrong you by 
a harsh thought or an unjust word,—who 
would cling to you the closer in sickness, in 
poverty, in care,—who would sacrifice all things 
to you, and for whom you would sacrifice alle~ 

s 


o} 


from whom, except by death, night nor day, can 
| you ever be divided—whose smile is ever at 
hearth—who has no tears while you are 


| your 
| well and happy, and your love the same.” 


| — 
| 
| France, its King, Court, and Government. By 
an American. 8vo. pp. 191. 1840. New 
| York and London: Wiley and Putnam.* 
| TwereE is a game at cards called Cassino, in 
| which kings and queens are of much less con- 
| Sequence than two cards, of no great value in 
other games, but of primary importance in this, 
|viz. the Ten of Diamonds and the Deuce of 
Spades. The former of them is called ‘* Great 
| Cass,” and the latter, ** Little Cass.’ So in 
;the book before us, though kings and queens 
jare played out on every hand, especially the 
King of the French and his queen, and court 
| cards are dealt with unsparingly, yet the card 
|of value is, after all, the Great or Little Cass, 
| whichever title may be most applicable to the 
'** American” from whom the volume ema- 
‘nates. The author, in short, is Mr. Lewis 
| Cass, the United States ambassador at Paris. 
Now it is so rare a thing to find ambassadors 
committing themselves or their opinions by 
| writing for periodical publications (to be after- 
| wards collected into the book form), as in this 
|instance, that a more than ordinary degree of 
| curiosity is excited by the fact ; and we resume 
jour task of tracing the minister’s notions re- 
' specting the sovereign to whom he is accredited, 
jand the nation under his rule. It may inci- 
| dentally happen also, that, at the risk of pretty 
|considerable inconveniency to himself, he has 
|told what he thinks of other courts and other 
| countries ; so that if any chance should at a fu- 
| ture period throw him into their company, they 
jmay be aware of his sentiments, and mode of 





‘conducting official business, and act accord- 
ingly. It is, indeed, ticklish work for ambas- 
| sadors to correspond with newspapers; and we 
fancy that the respectable citizen of Ohio is the 
first case, or Cass, on record that has undis- 
guisedly adopted that course. Since it is so, 
| we proceed the more readily to our new review 
| of his lucubrations. 

The volume is ornamented with an indiffer- 
ent portrait of Louis Philippe in 1792, at 
which time, if we are not misinformed, the 
then Duc de Chartres, and present able monarch 
of France, was joint secretary to the Jacobin 
Club. Such are the vicissitudes of life; and 
few lives have seen more strange and startling 
vicissitudes than that of the Orleans-Bourbon 
king! The most personally interesting portion 
of the work is a narrative of his early adven- 
tures, and particularly of his travels in Ame- 
rica. When driven into exile by the horrors 
of the Revolution, proscribed, and surrounded 
by dangers of the most imminent and fatal 
kind, the Dué. de Chartres assumed the name 
of Corby (not a bad name to fly with); and es- 
caped 1793-4 into Switzerland. Here, in his 


* In our No. 1235, September 19th, a brief notice was 
taken of this volume, and an extract given to illustrate 


the writer’s anti-English feeling. It is absurd enough 
that we ‘*Britishers” often call the Americans our 
children, and they in return, when in gracious mood, 
talk of usas their parent country, the common land and 
origin, be-Miltoned, be-Shakspered, &c. &c. ‘That we are 


all other great and numerous families, in a few genera- 
tions we have become distant cousins and far removed, 
so that the consanguinity is apt to be forgotten when 
there is any thing of self-interest in view. The love of 
kin hardly lasts to nephews or grandchildren, when 
residing together; and how can we expect a stronger 
feeling from a promiscuous descent, with an Atlantic 
between them and their progenitors? Nations have no 
children ; and if they had, they might prove ungrateful, 
No matter, a work by an ambassador called for further 
observation than was given in September ta an anony- 


mous journalist, 





of the same family is very true and gratifying, but like | 


OE A A TT 
incognito at the age of twenty-two, he obtained 
the chair of Professor in an Institution of Edu. 
cation in Reichenau, and discharged its duties 
with reputation and honour.* He was even 
elected a deputy to the assembly at Coire. He 
wished at that period, we are told, to seek 
refuge in America, but was too poor to realise 
his project ; and consequently made a northern 
tour, by Hamburg, Copenhagen, Elsineur, Gote 
tenburg, Christiana, Drontheim, Hamersfeldt 
(the most northern town in Europe) ; and here 
the author says :— 

‘“*T was gratified to see an incident recently 
recorded in the public journals, which proved 
that this hyperborean city had not escaped his 
recollection ; but that he had sent, by a French 
frigate engaged in scientific researches in that 
quarter, a present of a clock to be placed in the 
tower of the church, and thence to sound the 
warning hours over the Frozen Ocean. He 
continued on to the North Cape, the Ultima 
Thule of Europe, where he arrived the 24th of 
August, 1795. This great buttress of the cone 
tinent, advancing into the icy seas, is impres- 
sively described by the few travellers who have 
visited it, and is remarkable from its features, 
its situation, and its associations. It is one of 
the spots on the face of the globe where the 
conviction of human weakness and of Almighty 
power is the most overwhelming. Its sad 
aspect is well described in these lines of 
Ovid :— 

‘Est locus extremis Scythia glacialis in oris, 

Triste solum, sterilis, sine fruge, sine arbore, tellus.’ 


Here he found himself among a new race of 
men; and accompanied by the Laplanders and 
their reindeer, and on foot, he traversed the 
country extending to the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and arrived at Tornea, a little port situated 
atits northern extremity. He advanced into 
Finland, as far as the Russian frontier, but 
the Gallophobia of the Northern Semiramis 
was too well known to allow him to run the 
risk of Siberia and the knout, and he crossed 
the Gulf of Finland to Stockholm. If the 
political events in France had overturned the 
throne of Capet, and sent forth his descend-~ 
ants to wander in foreign lands, it must be 
confessed that this young member of the 
exiled family had turned his misfortunes to the 
most profitable account. He was studying 
human nature in the best of all schools, the 
school of experience and adversity; and by 
bringing himself into contact with every 
variety of life, and by adding the trea- 
sures of personal observation to the stores of 
learning with which his mind was fraught, he 
was preparing himself for that course of events 
which has given him such a powerful influence 
over the destinies of his own country and of 
Europe.” 
In. vain did the spies of the French govern. 
ment endeavour to trace his whereabouts ; and 
finally, in consequence of an arrangement with 
his widowed mother, on the 24th September, 
* May we be permitted here to relate a recent anecdote 
of his majesty, at once extremely characteristic, and indi- 
cative of a superior mind? A very distinguished English 
nobleman, Lord B——m, having had the honour of 
dining with the king in that uficeremonious manner 
in which he delights to withdraw himself from the 
|trammels of state, the conversation was carried on as 
if between equals, and his Majesty, inter alia, re- 
marked that he ‘was the only sovereign now in Europe 
who seemed fit to fill a throne.” Lord B—~—m, somewhat 
staggered by this piece of egotism, muttered out some 
trite compliments upon the great talent for government 
which his royal entertainer had always displayed, &c. &c., 
when the king burst into a fit of laughter, and exclaimed, 
—** No, no, my lord! that is not what I mean; but kinge 
are at such a discount in our days, there is no saying what 
may happen; and Iam the only monarch who has cleanéd 








hig own boote, and could do it again! !" Ed. lo G 
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'1796, he sailed from Hamburg in the Ameri- 
‘can, regular trader, paying for his own passage 
\thirty-five guineas, and for that of a faithful 
lservant seventeen guineas and a half. In 
'twenty-seven days he arrived at Philadelphia, 
|Here he resided in Walnut Street, waiting the 
coming of his two younger brothers; who, 
shaving joined him, the three removed to a 
house belonging to the Spanish Consul, in 
{Sixth Street, and spent the winter there. 
| ‘They were present when Washington delivered 
lhis farewell address ; and at the inauguration 
}of President Adams. ‘They visited Mount 
| Vernon, and we are told :— 

‘©The king’s reminiscences of the patriot 
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coincide with the statements generally given 
by his contemporaries of his private life and 
personal habits. He was comparatively silent, 
somewhat reserved, methodical in the division 
of his time, and careful in the use of it. The 
arrangement of his household was that of a 
wealthy Virginia gentleman of the old school ; 
unostentatious, comfortable, and leaving his 
guests to fill up their hours as they thought 
fit, and at the same time providing whatever 
‘was necessary for pleasant employment. One 
morning, after the usual salutations, the king 
asked his distinguished host, how he had 
slept the preceding night. It is probable, 
from the answer, that some peculiar circum. 
stance had turned his thoughts towards the 
evils too often produced in society by repre- 
hensible publications. However this may be, 
that answer deserves to be engraved upon the 
hearts of his countrymen: ‘I always sleep 
well, for I never wrote a word in my life which 
I had afterwards cause to regret.’ While at 
Mount Vernon, General Washington prepared 
for the exiled princes an itinerary of a journey 
to the Western Country, and furnished them 
with some letters of introduction for persons 
upon the route, They made the necessary 
preparations for a long tour, which they 
performed on horseback, each of them carrying 
in a puir of saddle-bags, after the fashion of 
that period, whatever he might require in 
clothes and other articles for his personal 
comfort.” 
It is pretty clear that this account must have 
been derived from the king himself :— 
‘*€T know (continues General Cass) a fellow- 
countryman who has been favoured by the king 
with the sight of a copy of one of Bradley’s 
maps of the United States, of the earliest 
edition, which he had with him during the 
| several tours he made in our country; and I 

understand that the appearance of this ancient 
| travelling companion furnishes convincing proof 
that it has passed through severe service. 
The various routes followed by the travellers 
are strongly depicted in red ink ; and by their 


. 


| 


| | extent and direction they shew the great 


enterprise displayed by three young strangers 
to acquire a just knowledge of our country, at 
a time when the difficulties of travelling over a 
great part of the route were enough to dis- 
courage many a hardy American. For the 
sake of your younger readers, I will mention, 
_ what I understand the king stated at the time 
he shewed this map to our countryman, and 
which proves his love of order, and his atten- 
tion to the details of life, without which there 
| can be no true independence nor lasting use- 
fulness. He mentioned that he possessed an 
| accurate account shewing the expenditure 
| of every dollar he disbursed in the United 
| States.” 
We do not think the king was ever accused 
| of extravagance; but be that as it may, our 
| author (mixing himself up with it rather too 





much)* goes minutely through his tour, during 


which, we find the following notices worthy of 


extract :— 

“ When traversing the Barrens in Ken- 
tucky, they stopped at a cabin, where was to 
be found ‘ entertainment for man and horse,’ 
and where the landlord was very solicitous to 
ascertain the business of the travellers,—not, 
apparently, out of any idle or interested cu- 
riosity, but because he seemed to feel a true 
solicitude for them. It was in vain, however, 


the king protested they were travelling to look | 


* As for example :— 

“Your Solons and Justinians now upon the stage 
must look back with forbearance upon some traits of 
levity of their predecessors in jurisprudence who cut 
the first legal bush in the West. A solemn demeanour 
and official gravity may become the profession in these 
comfortable days of its existence; but in those by-gone 
times, when the judge and the lawyer mounted their 
horses, and rode one and two hundred miles to a court, 
and then to another and another yet, and through 
woods, following merely a bridle path, crossing the 
swollen streams upon their horses while swimming, 
and thrown together at night into a small cabin, the 


school of Democritus had far more disciples among them | 


than that of Heraclitus. I have certainly been in much 
greater peril since; but with respect to a real nonplush— 


my Western friends will understand me—the crowning | 
incident of my life was upon the bank of the Scioto Salt 


Creek, suddenly raised by a heavy rain, in which I had 
been unhorsed by the breaking of the saddle-girths. My 
steed was a bad swimmer, who, instead of advancing after 
losing his footing, amused himself by sinking to the 
bottom, and then leaping with his utmost force ; and this 
new equestrian feat he continued, till rider, saddle, sad- 
dle-bags, and blankets, were thrown into the water, and 
the recusant animal emerged upon one side of the creek, 
and the luckless traveller crawled out upon the other, as 
he best could; while the luggage commenced its journey 
for New Orleans. It appears to me now that a more 
dripping spectacle of despair was never exhibited than I 
presented, while surveying, many miles from a house, 
this shipwreck of my travelling fortunes. These, how- 
ever, were the troubles of the day; but, oh! they were 
recompensed by the comforts of the evening, when the 
hospitable cabin and the warm fire greeted the traveller ! 
—when a glorious supper was spread before hin—turkey, 
venison, bear’s meat, fresh butter, hot.corn bread, sweet 
potatoes, apple sauce, and pumpkin butter! The sturdy 
English moralist may talk of a Scotch supper as he 
pleases, but he who never sat down to that meal in the 
West forty years ago has never seen the perfection of 
gastronomy. And then the animated conversation suc- 
ceeded by a floor and a blanket, and a refreshing sleep! 
The primitive court-house, built of logs, and neither 
chinked nor daubed, but with respectable interstices big 
enough to allow the passage of a man, is another perma- 
nent object in this group of recollections. And in this 
sanctuary, as well as in the public houses, the court and 
bar, and suitors and witnesses, were mingled in inde- 
scribable confusion. Strange scenes sometimes occurred 
under these circumstances ; and a characteristic anecdote 
is told of General Jackson, in a situation where he dis- 
played his usual firmness, by compelling the submission 
of a noisy braggadocio who had interrupted the court, 
and successfully resisted the efforts of the officers to ap- 
prehend him, I recollect a similar incident which took 
place in a small village upon the banks of the Ohio. The 
court was in session, and the presiding officer was a 
Colonel P*****, a man of great resolution, and of a her- 
culean frame. A person entered the court cabin, and by 
his noise put a stop to the proceedings. He was ordered 
out, and the sheriff attempted to remove him; but he 
put himself upon his reserved rights, and made such a 
vigorous resistance, that the officer retired from the con- 
test. Colonel P***** thereupon descended from the 
bench, coolly took off his coat, gave the brawler a severe 
beating, and, after putting him out of the house, resumed 
his garment and his seat, and continuedfhis judicial func- 
tion. As I may never have so favourable an opportunity 
of relating another anecdote characteristic of these times, 
and which I have long preserved in my memory, I will 
inflict it upon you now. The principal actor in the scene 
was my early, and has been + | constant, friend, and is 
yet] ing his profession in the northern part of Ohio, 
respected by all who know him. Should these sketches 
meet his eye, while they recall one of the laughable scenes 
of his youth, they will recall, I hope, the memory of the 
writer. This gentleman was engaged in a cause which 
came on for trial, but in which I have always suspected 
he was not prepared. He rose from his seat, and gravel 

observed that his client was ready, but that really the 
members of the court were too much intoxicated—he 
used a worse word than that—to perform their duties, 
and he therefore moved their honours to adjourn. For 
my own part, I did not believe the charge, —at any rate 
to the extent thus boldly made; and I thought the object 








of my free-spoken friend was, by the aid ofa little con- 


fusion, to retire from the field with his cause untried, and 


his honour untouched. The matter passed off as a good 


joke, the court actually adjourning; and the story is, 


thaps, yet preserved among the judicial traditions of 


pe! 
Wood County in Western Virginia.” 


at the country, and without any views of 
nelle: i or settlement. Such a motive for 
encountering the trouble and expense of a long 
journey was without the circle of the settler’s 
observation or experience ; and he could only 
believe it by placing these young men quite 
low in hisscale of human intelligence, and then 
with a feeling of pity or contempt. In the 
night all the travellers were stowed away upon 
the floor of the cabin, with their feet to a 
| prodigious fire (they did not sell wood by 
the pound, as they do at Paris); and I can 
vouch for the fact, whatever may be thought of 
it in these degenerate days of steamboats, rail- 
roads, splendid taverns, and feather-beds, that 
|no man need desire a more comfortable sleep 
\than a long day’s ride, a hearty supper, and 
| what was called the soft side of a plank, with 
| the appliance of a good fire, formerly gave to 
| the traveller in the infancy of our settlements 
\in the trans-Alleghany regions. This Green 
| River cabin, like all its congeners, had but one 
|room; and while the guests were stretched 
upon the floor, the landlord and his wife occu- 
| pied their puncheon bedstead (I won't insult 
your readers by presuming they need an ex- 
| planation of this term), which was pinned to 
| the logs forming the side of the mansion. In 
\the night, the king overheard the good man 
jexpressing to his wife his regret that three 
such promising young men were running use- 
lessly over the country, and wondering they 
did not purchase land there, and establish 
| themselves creditably. At Bairdstown, the 
king was indisposed, and stopped to rest and 
recover. Unfortunately, the place was in 
commotion, and the whole family at the inn, 
father, mother, children, and servants, left 
their sick guest without attention. When the 
jlandlady made her appearance, the latter, a 
| little impatient, asked why she had not left 
|a servant to wait upon him. She answered, 
{with great animation, that there was a show 
| there, the first that had ever been seen in 
| Bairdstown, and she could not think of staying 
|away herself, nor of withholding any of her 
jfamily. I have understood, that since the 
| king has been upon the throne, he has presented 
| to the venerable Bishop Flaget a clock for his 
|cathedral in this very Bairdstown. ‘ Who 
| knows what to-morrow shall bring forth ?’ 
| At Chilocothe, the king found a public-house 
| kept by a Mr. M‘Donald, a name well known 
to the early settlers of that place; and he was 
a witness of a svene which the progress of 
morals and manners has since rendered a rare 
one, in that place, or, indeed, throughout the 
well-regulated State of Ohic. He saw a fight 
between the landlord and some one who fre- 
quented his house ; in which the former would 
have suffered, if the king had not interfered to 
separate the combatants. The second in com- 
mand, who distinguished himself at the battles 
of Fleurus and Jemappes, performed in the 
ancient capitol of the north-western territory 
—the office of mediator between two rival 
powers ! a i = While the 
king was at Pittsburg, an amusing incident 
happened, which was connected with one of 
our countrymen, who subsequently acquired 
much distinction for the enterprise and military 
qualities he displayed, in conducting an ex- 
pedition from Egypt to Derne, to co-operate 
with our naval forces in an attack upon that 
city. This was General Eaton, who, taking 
his seat one morning at the breakfast-table, 
where were assembled the king and his bro- 
thers, and the boarders of the house, called 
a female servant to him, and said, with a loud 
voice, * You gave me a d— dirty room, and a 
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d— dirty bed, last night.’ . The landlord, who} for one, should be prepared, in case of neces- 
had heard the observation, or to whom it was sity, to make any reasonable sacrifices to pre- 
repeated, immediately made his appearance, serve it. There are a thousand causes, social 
and walking up to General Eaton, said, ‘ You and political, bearing upon the past, the pre- 
have had a d— dirty room, and a d— dirty sent, and the future, which give to these rela- 
bed, and as I keep a d— dirty house, you will tions a character of great interest and gravity. 
walk out of it.? And out of it he was indeed' The present condition of the British Islands 
compelled to go.” | presents, in my estimation, not only a political 

The travellers went to Erie and Buffalo,| problem of the highest importance, but a moral 
accepting a night’s hospitality from a band of phenomenon without a parallel in the history 
Seneca Indians —saw the falls of Niagara—/of the world. Occupying only the fourth place 
met the present Lord Ashburton in the wilds’ among European nations in the scale of popu- 
near Canandaigua, and — |lation, which is necessarily the ‘irst permanent | 

*: Continued their route to Geneva, where, element of power—pressed by a debt whose 
they procured a boat and embarked upon|interest requires more than one-half of the 
the Seneca Lake, which they ascerided to its! public revenue— divided by internal questions 
head ; and from here they made their way to| of polity, discussed with the greatest vehemence, 
Tioga Point upon the Susquehannah —each of| and bearing upon the fundamental institutions 
the travellers carrying his baggage for the last| of the country—possessed of a labouring class | 
twenty-five miles, upon his back. The load|always scantily paid and supplied, and fre- 





term — of the two great belligerent powers 
towards us, has almost disappeared from the 
existing generation.” 

Pursuing the subject, we have the following 
pregnant observations. He says— 

“I had a conversation recently with Mr. 
Fry, the well-known philanthropist, in which 
a similar ignorance was manifested respecting 
this very topic of impressment to which I have 
adverted. The characters of this good man and 
of his estimable wife are well known; and are 
so far public property, as to exempt any allu- 
sion to them from the charge of indelicacy. 


| They were recently in Paris, engaged, as they 


always are, in examining the causes and pro. 
gress of human vice and misery, with the noble 
object of reclaiming the one and of alleviating 
the other. It is a beautiful kind of self. 
devotion ; but, after all, it seems to me that 
these travelling crusades are the result of feel. 
ing rather than of reflection; and, perhaps, a 
little worldly ambition —an ambition of dis. 


was no doubt heavy, and the task laborious, | quently without work or provisions —and have | 
but I am strongly inclined to believe, that the| ing in at least a third part of the metropolitan (li ; 
burden which the king now bears—and luckily | empire a people of a different religious faith, and | tinction — mingles with holier sentiments. 
for his country and for Europe —is more op-| always liable to be excited by the course of mea- | There are few whose lot has been cast in 
pressive than the weight which the Duke of| sures which ages of bad government have here- | such happy places, that they cannot find within 
Orleans carried through the forest and over, tofore entailed upon them—the British nation | the immediate circle of their usual labours, and 


the hills of the Susquehannah. From Tioga has reached an elevation of moral and political | where their usefulness would be the greatest, 
the party descended the river in a boat to) power, high enough to satisfy the aspirations | objects enough of human wretchedness to re- 
crossed the 
” * 


Wilkesbarre, and thence they lof the most ambitious or the most patriotic,— | lieve, without going to the equator or the pole 
country to Philadelphia. ™ lan elevation which contrasts powerfully with | upon pilgrimages of benevolence. I recollect 

“ On their return to Philadelphia, the brothers | the partly historical and partly prophetical de-| formerly, when surveying in the woods, that 
found their finances so exhausted, that they|nunciation of Mr. Jefferson, in his beautiful | after taking sight at a distant object, I was, 
could not quit the city during the prevalence‘ Notes upon Virginia,’ published immediately | compelled to keep my eyes steadily upon it, in 
of the yellow fever. But their mother having after the close of our Revolution, and before order to preserve my line, and this too in utter 
recovered a part of the property of the family, | the feelings to which it gave birth had subsided | disregard of what was beneath my feet, at the 


hastened to send them the necessary resources ; 
and in September they undertook another ex- 
cursion, which this time led them to the east- 
ern part of the United States. 


,into calmness and impartiality. 


|*has crossed the Channel, and her freedom 
|the Atlantic, and herself seems fast approach- 


‘ Her philoso-| 
| Phy,’ said this patriotic and able statesman, | 


expense of many a fall, and at the risk of my 
compass, almost as important to me as my 
neck. Some of our philanthropists, I am 
afraid, have, in like manner, such distant ob- 


We need not follow all the incidents, but ing that awful dissolution whose results it | jects before them, upon which their regards are 


copy the relation of one road adventure :— 
* The king took his position in the wagon, 
looking round him; when the horses being 


is not given to human foresight to scan.’ 
jI quote this striking sentiment from memory, 


| the original passage not being within my reach, 


so steadily fixed, that they overlook many a 
stumbling block which lies across their route. 
Mr. Fry had discovered the mote in his neigh. 


suddenly frightened, ran away with the wa-|but its indignant bearing was so forcibly im- | bour’s eye, if he had neglected the beam in his 


gon, which, passing over a stump, was broken, | pressed upon my memory in early youth, that I | 
The king was thrown out, and/run small risk of perverting its meaning. After 
| believing, for many years, that the French had 


and upset. 
somewhat injured. In early life, he had 
luckily been tanght a little of every thing ; and 
among other acquirements, he was able to open 
a vein quite surgically. He is said to carry a 
lancet with him in all his excursions, and an 
incident of recent occurrence shews that this 
precaution is a wise and humane one. I have 
seen at our minister’s an engraving, presented 
to him by one of the royal family, which repre- 
sents the king in the act of bleeding his courier, 
who had been thrown from his horse and seri- 
ously hurt. The Duke of Orleans is support- 
ing the sufferer, while the king’s suite sur- 
round the group— some of them aiding in the 
operation, and others looking on with much 
interest depicted in the countenances. Among 
the latter, Marshal Soult and General Ber- 
nard, heretofore in our service, are easily dis- 
tinguishable. The ladies of the family occupy 
the carriage in the background, regarding the 
scene with that solicitude they always manifest 
when there is any question of human suffering. 
I do not know how it is with others, but this 
simple and touching representation moves me 
more than the immense pictures of Versailles 
where the canvass has recorded all the military 
glories of France.” 

The princes returning by Havanah were 
boarded by an English vessel, and this cir- 
cumstance leads the ambassador into a fierce 
tirade against the right of search :— 

“T am (he says) fully alive to the value 


abstracted from England all her philosophy and 
we all her freedom, and that her period of de- 
clension had commenced, I have learned to 
look upon her condition with a truer judgment, 
and to form a humbler estimate of human 
;penetration. I have learned that she has 
jmuch sound philosophy, and much rational 
freedom; and I trust that gradual meliora- 
tions in her institutions will evince the power 
of the former, and will augment the latter ; 
and I leave all speculations upon her fall to 
rasher or wiser observers than I am, content- 
ing myself with hoping that any sinister pre- 
dictions may prove as fallacious for the future 
as they have been for the past. But there are 
points of contact between the United States 
and Great Britain, which will require careful 
wisdom and forbearance to avoid; and there is 
none more certain to produce the most dis- 
astrous consequences, than the practical re- 
newal of some of those lawless maritime claims 
which the two great belligerents that so long 
disturbed the peace of the world asserted and 
enforced with a pertinacity of purpose, and 
contempt of public right, which distinguished 
that remarkable period of modern history. I 
do not know whether we may consider it cha- 
racteristic of our times, and the necessary re- 
sult of the rapidity with which great events 
/succeed one another, but so it is, that the re- 
\collection, if not the knowledge, of many cir- 





of the most friendly connexion between our| cumstances important to a just appreciation of 
country and the land of our forefathers, and I,| the profligate conduct—it deserves no milder 





own. He had found in the United States evils 
enough for the care of the philanthropist ; and 
among other subjects of anxiety, he pointed 
out the late increase of the slave-trade, and 
expressed his wonder that our government had 
not acceded to the proposition of a mutual right 
of search, which England had offered, and 
which would tend so powerfully to check this 
infamous traffic. After explaining to him that 
we were the first nation which had interdicted 
the use of its flag to this commerce, I told him, 
that this right of search, or this right of enter. 
ing our vessels for one purpose, which might 
lead to another, was a subject to which many 
years of hard experience had rendered us very 
sensitive; that for a quarter of a century his 
government had arrogated the power, and had 
exercised it too, in every ocean, sea, gulf, bay, 
or creek, on the face of the globe, where an 
English armed vessel found itself in contact 
with an unarmed American one, to send on 
board the latter one of its officers, who mus. 
tered the crew, and after saying to whom he 
pleased, * You are a British subject,’ carried 
off with him every one against whom he chose 
to pronounce this death-knell of personal 
liberty; and there they remained in a foreign 
service till death or a peace came to relieve 
them. And I recalled to him the cool 
metaphysics, far surpassing the subtlety of 
the old Aristotelian school, by which this 
conduct was defended. Driven to concede 
that the law of nations did not grant to a 
belligerent the right to enter a neutral vessel 
for the purpose of impressment, they happily 
discovered, that having a right to enter for 
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'{ the purpose of ascertaining the character of the 
it vessel, or of searching for contraband articles, 
it when once on board for a lawful purpose, they 
(| might then look round them with other objects. 
, Without evincing any unreasonable jealousy, I 
told him I thought we might very properly 
reject any proposition which would open, with 
/},0ur Own consent, our merchant vessels to the 
English military marine. I might have added, 
that our true policy was indicated by the Scotch 
| emblem, the thistle, and Scotch motto, ‘ Noli 
me tangere’—expressively rendered by ‘ Hands 
off!’ All this was new to Mr. Fry. He was 
perfectly conversant with black slavery in the 
United States, but the slavery of impressment 


in his own country had apparently scarcely | 


attracted his regard; and certainly its opera. 


form, Lord Talbot, failed in his efforts, ‘ because | And this is often set at nought by the zeal and 
the turnspit in the king’s kitchen was a member | fanaticism which have come down to the younger 
of parliament.’ I do not know if the import-|class of the existing generation, as one of the 
ance of this office has diminished since that day, | most striking legacies of the Revolution. There 
but as I find, that even in the * Red Book for|are at all times, in these old countries, many 
1840’ the Chief Cook, the First Master Cook, ; desperate adventurers, desiring a change in the 
the Second Master Cook, and the Third Master actual establishments, in the hope of finding 
Cook, are all designated as ‘ Esquires,’ I may|some personal advantages in the confusion. 
presume it is yet considered sufficiently honour- | And it is difficult for an American to conceive 
able for a member of parliament to turn the! an idea of the true state of the working class, 
king’s spit. In Scotland, Sir W. Anstruther,|upon whose passions these men continually 
a baronet, is hereditary carver, having the right, operate.” , 
standing at a side table, to cut up the meats;} And so we have done with Great or Little 
and Sir James Carnegie is hereditary cup- | Cass. 

bearer, to wait upon the king when he desires | Tene 
to drink. I find one appointment in the ‘ Red | Low’s Illustrations of Domestic Animals. Part 
| Book’ which I trust, during the reign of aj VI. The Horse, Part I. London, 1840. ° 











tions upon our citizens, with all its horrors and | queen, and for the sake of conjugal happiness, | 
I trust, will be a sinecure—that of * leather breeches. | 


perils, seemed to be unknown to him, 
hereafter, the doctrine so generally proclaimed maker’ to her majesty! England may well 
by the English statesman, on the occasion of the | afford to sweep away what Mr. Burke called 
seizure of the Mexican pilot, that the flag pro- | these ‘incumbrances and nuisances,’ which are 
tects all who sail under it, will regulate the jas offensive to true taste as they are incompati- 
| practice of England in her future intercourse! ble with true dignity. She has justly earned 
| with other nations. But should this just ex-)for herself so provd a name in the world, that 
||| pectation fail, then we shall have but one mea-|her institutions need no false tinsel to set them 
' sure to adopt, and that is a prompt and vigorous | off, nor her high personages any barbarous and 
resistance. If the first man who is impressed antique offices to shelter them from general 


from an American vessel be not demanded, with | observance, or to give them a factitious eleva- 
an instant preparation for the vindication of the| tion. 


| 


The period of mystification is passing 
| national honour; and if the question which 
| ought to be put to the British government, 
‘asking whether the conduct of its officer is ap-|on the restless spirit, and desire of change, un- 
proved, be not answered in the negative, accom- der the name of glory, which a succession of 
panied by a release of the victim, without any|revolutions has generated in France. The 
of the delays or tergiversations of diplomacy ; | ‘‘ exalted” condition of public opinion seems to 
then if we do not seek the only redress which! him to threaten even the freest governments. 
remains to us, by a declaration of war, and by| This has lately been, and we fear is now too 
a vigorous prosecution of it, we shall merit the | obviously true. He is a great laudator of Louis 
contumely of the world as surely as we shall | Philippe, and attributes to him his own dislike 


away.” 
Mr. Cass animadverts with considerable force 











receive it.” 

The author, as before stated, evidently does 
| not love the English much, but we are not sorry 
, that he exposes any of our national foibles— 
||, fas est ab hoste doceri: — 


|to the elcer branch of the Bourbons, and ad- 
|miration tor Buonaparte; and this may be 


\the fact, for he superseded the one and suc-| 


ceeded the other; and there is a great dif- 
ference between the two. Of the conscription 


| 
| 


* Nothing has more painfully affected me, | he speaks as the grand curse of the country :— 


in the whole civil hierarchy of England, than | 


“By this law every young man, after the 


| the tenacious retentions of these barbarous;age of twenty years, is liable to serve in 


offices, menial in title as in fact, about the 
/ court, and the avidity with which they are 
sought. Among the signs of the times, this is, 
, in my opinion, one of the most inauspicious; 
tending to degrade the class of society whose 
independence and true pride of character are 
, thus sacrificed, and—though this effect cannot 
| of course be any subject of regret to a republican 
observer — co-operating powerfully with other 
| | causes, to shake the edifice of British aristo- 
| eracy. Mr. Burke said, very pungently, that 
| €it is not proper that great noblemen should be 
|| keepers of dogs, though they were the king’s 
| dogs.’ But so does not think Lord Kinnaird ; 
| for a London paper of last week says: * Lord 
| Kinnaird, the new master of her majesty’s buck- 
hounds, has just taken for four months Col. 
Cavendish’s mansion at St. Leonard’s, within 
about ten miles of Windsor, for the purpose of 
| being within the immediate neighbourhood of 
| the place of his official duties.’ His ‘ official 
duties,’ indeed! A peer of England, a heredi- 
tary legislator, a hereditary judge of the court 
of the last resort, a keeper of the queen’s dogs ! 
|| —Nor is this an extreme, nor even a very strong 
| instance, of the disgraceful absurdity here allu- 
| dedto. A most instructive, as well as amusing, 
chapter might be written upon the history of 
these court ceremonials, existing and extinct, 
which have heretofore controlled, in a greater 
‘or less degree, the destinies of nations. * * * 
Burke says that one of his predecessors in re- 


|the army. He draws for his chance of en- 
jrolment, and is then called as his number and 
jthe exigencies of the public service may re- 
quire. 


self for his eventual duties, and laying the 


to acquire. It is precisely the period which, 
with us, if lost, would be lost irreparably. The 


every year drawn from the class of the popu- 
lation in the very spring-time of life, to be 
returned—such of them, indeed, as have the 


seven years after, without any preparation for 
eventual usefulness.” If this were an evil, 
what must it be now when increased to an 
“armed peace” establishment? But we have 
exceeded our bounds, and with one other re- 
mark we conclude :— 

“‘ The Revolution of 1789 gave a severe blow 
to the Christian religion in France, from which 
it will take a long series of years fully to re- 
cover; and to this day society is in a great 
degree deprived of the security which the prin- 
ciples of Christianity, where they are firmly 
established, are so well calculated to ensure. 
When, tlierefore, political passions break out 
violently in France, there is little to restrain 
their operation but the fear of punishment, 





He serves seven years, precisely at the | 
time of life when he ought to be forming him- | 


foundation of any respectability he may hope! 


average annual demand of conscripts in France, | 
to keep the army at its requisite number, is | 
eighty thousand ; and this immense amount is | 


luck, good or bad, as it may be, to return—| 


Longman and Co. 

Tue general essay and history of the horse, 
which introduces to us the portraits and de- 
scriptions of the four varieties in this Part, 
viz. the Arabian, the Race-Horse, the Old Irish 
| Hunter, and the Connemara Horse, is an ample 
and well-put-together view of the subject. The 
genus is divided into six species: 1. The Ass ; 
2. The Zebra; 3. The Quagga ; 4. The Equus 
Burchellii, Striped Quagga, or Zebra of the 
Plains; 5. The Equus Hemionus, the Dziggi- 
thai; and 6. The Caballus, or Common Horse. 
Of all these Mr. Low treats in his usual concise 
and able manner; tells us of their probable 
origin, their descent, their habitats, and their 
qualities. The notice of the Arabian, the 
source of such remarkable improvements in the 
English breed, is interesting; and there is one 
point connected with it which does not appear 
, to have occurred to the author, nor, indeed, to 
have been alluded to by any writer on natural 
history. We allude to a fine instance of the 
adaptation of the animal to the climate which 
it is destined to inhabit. Look at the Arab 
horse of a tropical region, and the horse of the 
colder north. In the former, by a continua- 
tion of the vertebraic column, the tail is pro- 
truded several inches before it is covered with 
‘the long hair which adorns that member 3 
whilst, on the other hand, the tail of the 
northern horse is thickly covered from its very 
insertion in the haunch. In the one case the 
health of the creature demands air and coolness, 
and, in the other, covering and warmth ; and 
thus, by means so simple as to have passed 
almost without notice, has an All-wise Provi- 
dence provided for the desirable end. 

Among other useful remarks, we observe 
that Mr. Low advises the breeding of mules in 
\this country; and it is surprising that our 
agriculturists should not have turned their 
attention to the cultiva*ion of a race so hardy, 
so easily and eheaply fed, and for many pur- 
poses superior to the animals hitherto employed. 

Upon the horse itself we shall transcribe a 
' few of the author’s observations and anecdotes 
as a specimen of his work, and likely to be 
acceptable to readers :— 

*¢ The horse is fond of caresses, and suscep- 
tible of attachment in a high degree. The 
Arabs, who never beat their horses, but treat 
them like the children of the tent, often owe 
their lives to their gentleness and fidelity. The 
desert-horse, so full of fire, should his master 
fall wounded or fainting from the saddle, will 
stand by him till he rise, and neigh for assist- 
ance, will shelter him from the burning sands 
of the desert, stand cver him during the glare 
of noon, and stretch himself on the ground be- 
side him when the dews of night begin to fall. 
Major Denham thus speaks of his feelings on 
the loss of a favourite Arab in the heart of 
Africa:—_‘ The ‘horse that carried me from 


| 
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Tripoli to Mourznk, and back again, and on 
which I had ridden the whole journey from 
Tripoli to Bornou, had died a few hours after 
my departure from the latter. There are situ- 
ations in a man’s life in which losses of this 
nature are felt most keenly, and this was one 


| 


forth the exertion of the animals’ powers.|the turn in the odds as a stockbroker watches 
When the struggle reaches the crisis, life or|the changes in the market, and avails himself 
death seems to depend on victory. A fine|of these by such a system of betting and 
horse called Forester, known on the turf as|counter-betting, as throws the most expert cal- 
having been the victor in many well-contested | culations of the Stock Exchange into the shade, 
races, found himself on one occasion closely |and would do credit to the most skilful cal- 


of them. It was not grief, but it was some-| matched by a younger rival. he latter began | 
thing very nearly approaching to it; and though | to gain ground, the horses at length ran side | 
I felt ashamed of the degree of derangement | by side, neck by neck, when Forester, finding | 
which I suffered from it, yet it was several | his strength failing, and his rival about to pass 
days before I could get over the loss. Let it} him, made a desperate spring, seized his com- 
be, however, remembered, that the poor animal | petitor by the jaw to hold him back, and could 
had been my support and comfort,—may I not| scarce be forced to quit his grasp. In those 
say companion ?—through many a dreary day|ruder kinds of races, in which horses without 
and night; had endured both hunger and thirst | riders are matched against one another, the 
in my service with the utmost patience ; was | rivalship is more apparent to the spectators, 
so docile, though an Arabian, that he would | though not, perhaps, more keenly felt by the 
stand still for hours in the desert, while I slept | combatants. * ¥ * * The) 
between his legs, his body affording me the/| figure in the plate represents correctly the form 
only shelter that could be obtained from the|of the genuine Aral. The horse here repre- 
powerful influence of a noon-day sun.’ The, sented was taken in an attack by an Arab tribe 
horse manifests sensibly the pleasure which he|on a party of the royal family of Persia, when | 
feels in the presence of those who treat him) journeying on a pilgrimage. The Arab chief | 
with kindness. The Turks, who use their| who headed the attacking party was killed, and | 
horses with great humanity, may be sometimes; hi§ charger, running into the Persian ranks, | 
seen followed by their fiery chargers as if they} was taken. A ransom, enormous for so poor a 
were household friends. Sometimes the horse tribe, was subsequently offered by the Arabs for 
forms strong attachment to other animals which | their noble horse, but refused; and he was 


entered, only twenty may start. 


jhorse in the field. 


culator of chances. A man, for example, be- 
gins to ‘ make his Book,’ as it is termed, at the 
new year, on the Derby, the Oaks, and other 
great stakes. The nominations have taken 
place when the colts were a year old, and con. 
sequently many of them die before the day 
of running, and many of them turn out good 
for nothing on trial; and of a hundred or more 
Now, reflect. 
ing on the vast variety of contingencies here 
called into play, until the horses appear at the 
Starting-post, we may imagine what a curious 
complication this Book must present, and how 
much of skill it must demand to place the bets 


in the most favourable position to gain, or to 
| 


avoid loss. How often does it become necessary 
to ‘hedge’ when a false or dangerous move has 
been made; that is, to make a series of bets in 
an opposite course from the previous ones? A 
man may win, by giving odds against every 
Thus, if five horses start, 
| by betting 4 to 1 against each, he loses nothing, 


may have been useful to him, or which may | brought to England by Sir John M‘Neil. 
have remained with him in his stall to cheer| stands fourteen and a half hands high. 


his solitude. 


He | for only one can win, on which he loses 4, and 
He is | the remaining four lose, on which he gains 4; 


Dogs are frequent favourites,— | gentle in the highest degree, and so thoroughly | but if he bets 3 to 1 against all, he must win, 


nay, other animals less likely to form the sub-| trained to that kind of exercise which the Arabs | for on the winning horse he loses 3, but on the 


ject of attachment. Chillaby, a very ferocious | are careful to teach the horses, that he may be 
horse, took qn affection for a lamb which used! galloped round the narrowest circle. 


to employ itself in butting away the flies. 
Godolphin Barb formed an attachment to a cat, 
who used to sit upon his back when in the 
stable, or nestle close to him when he lay down; 


and the affection was mutual, for, on the death | of simple music. 


of the horse, the cat refused to take food, pined | his ear than his whole frame was agitated; his/race, while he cannot lose any thing. 


away, and died. 
kindness, so he is resentful of wrongs. 


The! his portrait was in course of being painted, he | the field ; 


| 


| . . - 
{losing horses he gains 4. If twenty horses run, 


When |18 to 1 may be betted against every horse in 
for only one can win on which 18 is 
was languid from the cold of the weather. It}lost, but nineteen must lose on which 19 is 
was wished to rouse him for a little, and the| gained. This is the simplest case that can be 
idea occurred of trying the effect of some tones | put; but it shews that, by a skilful adjust. 
The sounds no sooner struck |ment of odds, a man may gain a large sum ona 
But 


As the horse is susceptible of | heart throbbed so violently as to be seen beat-|while it is rare for a person to be able to 
A foal; ing ; and so great was his excitement, that it}balance all his bets so that he must win, and 


that. has been cruelly treated remembers, when|was necessary instantly to stop the music.!cannot lose, yet the cases are innumerable in 
he has arrived at his full strength, the person; Some chord of feeling, it seems had been | which he is able so to hedge or counter-bet, as 
that had injured him, and sometimes endea-|struck: perchance, he was reminded for a}to bring the chances in his favour tor winning 
vours to avenge the wrong. A fine Cleveland | moment of his desert home, and of the friends |to a maximum, and reducing those against him 


Bay, who was noted for the sweetness of his 
temper, had, on several occasions, been mal- 
treated by a strange groom. Once an un- 
merited blow was given on the head, when the 
indignant animal raised his fore-foot, and struck 
the offender dead in an instant. The following 
singular story is related by Mr. Rolle, a gentle- 
man of Devonshire :—A certain person of rank 
conceived the cruel idea of tiring out a favourite 
hunter. After a long chase in the forenoon he 
dined, mounted the horse again, took him to 
the hills, and galloped him furiously, until the 
faithful creature had nearly sunk down from 
exhaustion. On his being brought to the stable 
the groom shed tears at seeing the condition of 
his poor favourite. The rider himself, some 
time afterwards, came into the stable; but the 
insulted horse, languishing and overcome as he 
was, sprung upon the wretch, and, but for the 
attendants, would have put him to death. 
Even harsh language used to a horse in the 
stail will cause his pulse to rise many beats in 
the minute. The horse is susceptible of the 
feelings of pride and rivalry. In triumphal 
processions and displays of parade, he mani- 
fests distinctly the pleasure which he feels in 
his gay and glittering caparisons. In the race- 
course, the spectators are able to observe the 
ardour of the rival horses, the impatience with 
which they wait the moment of starting, the 
spirit with which they press onward in the 
contest of speed. It is manifestly less the ter- 
rors of the whip and spur, than the passions 
which the contest itself engenders, that call 


‘earnestly on the gross abuses which have swol- | ledge and address of the individual. 





from whom he had been so rudely severed.” 
When he comes to speak of the race-horse, 

the successors of Herod, and Flying Childers, 

and Eclipse on the turf, Mr. Low descants 


to a minimum. Large fortunes have been 
jacquired by skill in betting and counter-bet. 
ting, yet the system is legitimate in itself, and 
nothing more than a fair exercise of the know. 
But what 
len so high in that species of public amusement! shail be said if fraud is used, either to support 
and gambling ; and which, if not remedied, bid | the system, or to counteract it when fairly pur- 
fair to reduce it to a level with the ring. The|sued? What if horses heavily backed are 
following is only a portion of his forcible re- | fraudulently withdrawn from the course at the 
marks :— moment of running? What if those that 

“Unhappily the abuses of the turf are of no}could win are made to lose? It is seen that 
trivial kind, and may excuse the severest scru-|the owner of a horse may, by betting against 
tiny. These abuses have attained a magnitude | his own horse, gain by his losing the race; and, 
which the world will find it difficult to credit, |by having his horse largely backed, and then 
and have been combined with a system of me-| running to lose, pocket enormoussums. Train« 
thodised villany and plunder, which, if not|ers and jockeys are now in the habit of betting 
counteracted by all the power which can be|largely, not on the horses intrusted to them, 
employed, must, at no distant time, banish this} but on the general business of the race. What 
noble pastime from the sports of the people of|a frightful temptation is this to people in their 
England, and drive away from its contamination | condition of life, and how multiplied is the 
its most honourable supporters. The system}temptation, when there are confederacies of 
of betting, as applied to this amusement, it is to} gamblers, chiefly in the great cities, who have 
be observed, is of great complexity, involving | the means to offer bribes too great for ordinary 
calculations on the chances, not only of the|virtue to resist? Deceptive trials, and lying 
winning, but of the losing, horses, and on aj reports, may all lend their aid ; and even the 
variety of contingencies distinct from the| poisoned tank, and debilitating ball, may be 
chances of a horse winning or losing by thejcalled into action ; the one to deprive the noble 
exercise of its powers. Often when bets have} victim of life, the other, with scarcely less 
been taken on the winning or losing of a horse, | nefarious aim, to unfit him for exercising his 
contingencies may arise to affect the result in a| powers when brought into the field. In the 
manner unseen. A horse that has been one|year 1812, a ruffian called Dawson was ex- 
day a favourite, and largely backed, may on the |ecuted for administering poison to various 
following one have his chances of winning re-{horses. He had been engaged in these prac- 
duced to nothing, The person who bets watches | tices for four years. He had effected his ends 
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by means of arsenic or corrosive sublimate, 
sometimes introducing the poison by means of 
a syringe into’ the locked troughs at which the 
horses drank. The wretch suffered, while the 
heartless criminals who had set him on rfe- 
mained undiscovered. One of the practices 
pursued is to get up favourites for the great 
stakes. This is done by means of lies, false 
trials, deceptive bets, high prices paid for 
horses, so as to enhance the public opinion of 
their value, and by devices of allsorts. Large 
sums are staked on the favourite horse by the 
public. But is it intended that he shall win ? 
No: it is settled that he shall lose. A little 
management of the jockey will save appear- 
ances, and thousands are to be duped that the 


_ owner and his confederates may pocket the 


spoil. Enormous sums, as 3000 guineas or 
more, are paid for a colt, we will suppose, to 
start for the Derby. What is the meaning of 
this? Is the owner to back this colt against a 
hundred horses he has never seen, twenty or 
thirty of which (many of them, for any thing 
he knows, better than his own) are to start ? 
No:—The purpose is not to win the Derby. 
The owner and his confederates are to gain by 
the loss of the race, and the dupes are to back 
the favourite. One of the finest horses that 
has appeared on the modern turf, Plenipoten- 
tiary, who had never been defeated—who had 
gained the Derby without a struggle, and had 
walked over Ascot Heath, because no horse had 
dared to contend against him,—started for the 
St. Leger with 5 to 2 in his favour. Did he 
win the race ?—A horse with 50 to 1 against 
him came in the winner. Another, who had 
not even been placed at the Derby, defeated 
this unrivalled horse, who came in the last ut 


tues of Newmarket than our knowledge of 
human natare elsewhere justifies. The first 
admission on record of a jockey betting on 
the horse opposed to that which he him- 
self rode, is by the elder Chifney. He lost the 
race, but he justifies himself by saying, that he 
knew the horse he rode wasunfit towin. The 
argument of the jockey is not worth the tassel 
of his velvet cap; and the principle contended 
for needs only a little extension to justify every 
kind of roguery. This very jockey lived to 
acquire a splendid stud, to build houses, to 
sport his equipage, and to experience the 
revolution of fortune’s wheel, by dying a 
beggar. . But the training-grooms, more trusted 
still, what can be said of their concern with 
the gambling speculations, by which their 
interest and their duty may be placed at 
variance ? What need of their master-key to 
guard their troughs from the introduction of 
the arsenic or sublimate, or of the live fishes, 
to shew that the water is as pure as their own 
thoughts? A few orders of the head-groom 
on the training-ground, a few doses out of 
time of Barbadoes aloes, a gentle opiate from 
the apothecary’s shop, all for the health of 
the horse, will answer every end. Or, should 
these disgraces not be perpetrated, how many 
are the means by which races may be lost and 
won! A simple breach of confidence may 
answer the end ; information may be conveyed 
sufficient to neutralise the hopes of the con- 
\fiding employer, and the one book be made 
square although the other may become a 
| memorandum of ruin. It were most harsh, 
most unjust, to say that, amongst the training 
| grooms of our great courses, there are not, and 
‘have not been, many worthy men, as incor- 





those, who are deepest in the game, while 
others are content to observe their superiors 
in intelligence, and to play their own stakes 
accordingly. “When a number of influential 
bettors back a horse to lose, he will be a bold 
man who will back him to win, founded on 
mere knowledge of the animal’s powers. One 
of the best authorities upon such subjects 
declares, that a horse ‘ with the best blood of 
England in his veins, and the best-jockey on 
his back, shall have no more chance to win 
when backed heavily to lose than a jack-ass.’ 
Another authority, himself a rider and owner 
of race-horses, long ago declared, that if Eclipse 
were now in the field, and heavily backed to 
lose by certain influential bettors, he would 
have no more chance to win than if he had 
the use of only three of his legs. In the great - 
Derby stakes of 1832, in which a chestnut 
colt, St. Giles, of no peculiar promise, was the 
winner, it was believed that every horse but 
one had been ‘ made safe ;’ and other examples 
could be given, in which similar suspicions, 
whether well founded or not, shew the opinion 
of the parties best qualified to judge of the 
integrity of those on whom the winning or 
losing of the race depends. Such is the con- 
dition to which the English turf is reduced by 
confederacies of gamblers and swindlers, who 
are able to apply their ill-gotten gains to con- 
taminate the whole body of those whom money 
can render subservient to them.” 

The only other point to which we shall 
advert, is the sensible remonstrances against 
running two-year-olds, thereby injuring the 
animal before its powers are matured; and 





prospectively, the continuation of a superior 
jbreed. In consequence of the practice, Mr. 


one of eleven that started. In the following |ruptible as the proudest that can command | Low states it to be a general opinion that our 
year he reappeared at Newmarket with such | their services, and the more to be honoured jracers have already degenerated from their 


success, as to make it be believed that not a that they are exposed to such corruptions. | generous sires and noble dams. 


The Conne- 


horse at Doncaster could have kept pace with It is the system which is here in question, {mara horse is derived from Spain, and might 


him for fifty yards together. He was then 
backed at great odds to run at Ascot; but on 
the day before the race he was carried away, to 
the consternation of the backers, no one knew 
wherefore, and never again was seen on the 
turf. Doncaster had already become noted for 
exploits of asuspicious kind. In the year 1832, 
at the commencement of the meeting, it had 
become known that the proprietor of the 
Atheneum gaming-house in London, as yet 
new to the public honours of the turf, had pur- 
chased Ludlow, a horse in high favour, for the 
St. Leger, for 5000 guineas. Suspicion was at 
once excited, and mistrust accordingly marred 


'which places men’s interest in opposition to 
their duty, and leads them into a temptation 
too strong for human weakness. That it is 
through the inferior instruments employed 
|that the higher and more guilty agents are 
enabled to move their machinery of fraud is 
‘beyond a question; -for how should a race 
be lost at will, if those who ride the horses 


‘or prepare them for the turf were not impli-| 


‘cated? These superior agents may indeed 
‘directly influence the jockeys, and we must 
‘pity the poorer riders who are required to lose 
a race, although the scoundrels that corrupt 
, them are able to reward their obedience. It is 


be improved to great advantage by importing 

Andalusian stallions ; the old Irish hunter ex- * 
ample is of a race nearly extinct, called the # 
|Merry Andrew Strain, and purely descended 
from a fine carriage horse, taken to Ireland by 
a Mr. O’Brien, about a hundred years ago; 
|the Union seeming to have produced a better 
'cross than that between the two countries. 





| Tippoo Sultaun ; a Tale of the Mysore War. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, author of *‘ The 
Confessions of a Thug.” 3vols.12mo. Lon- 
| don, 1840. Bentley. 

| THE powerful interest with which Captain Tay- 


the sport of the day. The gambler declared | the first lesson in deception they receive, the |lor invested ‘‘ The Confessions of a Thug” 
that all his intents had been fair and honour-|effect of which is to rear up a generation of jis hardly diminished in his present work, 
able; that he had betted 15,0007. on the|profligates, ready to sell their services, until though it does not relate to men and events 


horse ; and defied all the world to proye that he | they shall have acquired the means to set up |altogether so extraordinary. 


had betted one guinea against him. The bet- 
ting of jockeys and trainers to a vast amount 
has now become a system extensive, open, and 
avowed. It is no longer the restricted and 
temperate betting which prevailed in former 
times on horses in which the masters and em- 
ployers of these people had an interest, but 
they must have their books as regularly as the 
boldest gambler of the course. 
is a system which strikes at the very root of all 
confidence in the affairs of the turf. What! 
the horses of sportsmen to be intrusted to a set 
of avowed gamblers, who may have a direct 


i ) interest in causing their defeat. What con- 


fidence can be placed in a jockey in whose 
success in a match with another horse he or 
his confederates may have thousands depend- 
ing? Will he win in opposition to an 
interest so great’ Those who believe so 
must have a higher confidence in the vir. 


Now, here) 


'for themselves. But it is apparent that the 
facilities for this kind of corruption are im- 
| measurably increased when the superior jockeys 
and trainers enter on the turf as principals, 
and become necessarily implicated in the same 
class of proceedings. ‘Therefore, we say, that 
the strictest means ought to be adopted for 
| preventing trainers and jockeys from engaging 
in the gambling business of the turf. Of the 
jeffects of this system of pollution, the proceed- 
lings of the modern turf are a continued 
exemplification. It has almost ceased to be 
the practice to bet on horses from a simple 
knowledge of their powers and qualities as 
exhibited by their public running. The bet is 
often founded on private information, pur- 
chased at a high price, and by a betraying 
of confidence; or on a knowledge of what 
parties bet for or against certain horses. The 
trumps are marked and the pack shuffled by 





Yet was the 
| career of Tippoo Sultaun sufficiently strange 
pee occupy as a main feature the pen of a 
gentleman whose descriptions of the country 
jand the people form such picturesque and vivid 
jaccessories. The history of the ruler of the 
| Mysore is familiar, but the author has touched 
jit with new light in relating his personal acts 
and adventures. And to these we shall confine 
ourselves in selecting only a moderate example 
of Captain Taylor’s striking work. 

The appearance of the Sultaun to a caval- 
jeade entering Seringapatam affords a fair 
necveng of the man and the manners of the 
and :— 

‘© As they rode onwards through the bazar 
of the outer town, they saw at the end of the 
street a cavalcade approaching, evidently thas 
of a person of rank. A number of spearmen 
preceded it, running very fast, and shouting 
the titles of a person who was advancing at a 
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canter, followed by a brilliant group, clad in| then shouted his favourite cry of ‘ Alla yar!’ where he sat’ moodily, and contemplated with 
gorgeous apparel, cloth-of-gold, and the finest! and, followed by his attendants, darted at full bitter thoughts his approaching death. While 
muslins, and many in chain-armour, which | speed after the fugitive. The Brahmin, how- he was thus occupied, the jemadar entered the 
‘glittered brightly in the sun. Kre Kasim could | ever, escaped down the narrow turning, and court, and having given some orders to the 
‘ask who it was, the cortége was near the head the brilliant party rode on, laughing heartily at_ men who remained behind, he directed the legs 
of his corps, which drew off to one side to allow | their amusement. Kasim watched all he saw of the prisoners to be tied. ‘T his having been 
it to pass. As the company cdvanced, the! with disgust; for, though a Mahomedan, and executed, they were placed in the doolies, ‘and 
Khan dashed his heels into the flanks of his!a sincere one, he had never heard of a sacred the whole again proceeded. Passing the out- 
charger, and flew to meet it: Kasim saw him bull being destroyed ; and there was something skirts of the town of Nundidroog, they travelled 
halt suddenly, and present the hilt ofhis sword | so wanton and cruel in the act of its destruc. for two or three miles through the avenues of 
to one who, from his appearance and the humi-| tion, that it involuntarily brought to his me- mango-trees, which in parts line the road: 
lity of the Khan’s attitude, he felt assured | mory the words of the young Englishman, and could they have had thought for any thing 
could be no other than the Sultaun. Just tien! his character of the Sultaun. But he had not around them, they would have admired the 
one of those bulls which the belief of the Hin-|time for much reflection, for the corps was varied prospects presented to them by the 
doos teaches them are incarnations of divinity, | once more in motion, and he became absorbed rugged rocky hills, and their picturesque and 
and which roam at large in every bazar, hap-|in admiration and wonder at all he saw—the ever-varying outlines: but one idea absorbed 
pened to cross the road lazily before the royal | extent and wealth of the bazars—the crowds all others, and they were borne along in a kind 
party. The attendant spearmen strove to drive | of people—the numbers of soldiers of gallant of unconscious state; they could see nothing 
it on; but not accustomed to being interfered | bearing—the elephants moving to and fro— but death, even though the bright sun was in 
with so rudely, it resisted their shouts and | and beyond all the Fort, the interior of which their eyes, and the glad and joyful face of 
blows with the butt-end of their spears, and | he now longed to see ; but the Khan turned off nature was spread out before them. At length 
menaced them with its horns. There ensued | to the left, having passed the town, and after the leading men turned off the road bya by- 
some little noise, and Kasim, who was watch- riding a short distance they entered the camp path towards a huge pile of rocks in the plain, 
ing the Sultaun, saw him observe it. ‘A spear, {without the walls, and halted within its pre- about half a mile distant, and the others fol- 
a spear!” he heard him cry; and as one of the cincts.”’ lowed ; it was plain to all that this was their 
attendants handed him one, he exclaimed to his| The usage of a party of English prisoners destination. Then flashed across their minds 
suite, ‘Now, friends, for a hunt! Yonder offers us the next extract :— that the rock was not high enough to cause 

Who will; ‘* The night was very chill, and a keen wind death instantaneously; and while some de- 
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fellow menaces us, by the Prophet ! : 
strike a blow for Islam, and help me to destroy | blew, raising the fine dust which had accumu- manded, in haughty words of expostulation, to 
this pet of the idolaters ?—may their mothers | lated in the place, and blowing it sharply against be taken to the Fort itself, or to the summit of 
be defiled! Follow me!’ And so saying, he | his face; there was something melancholy in the conical mountain which arose precipitously 
urged his noble horse forwards. The bull’ the sound, as it whistled and moaned through on their right hand 3 others besought the same 
seeing himself pursued, turned for an instant the ruins, and through the branches of an old with piteous and plaintive entreaty, in very ab- 
with the intention of flight, but it was too late; | blasted peepul-tree, which, blanched with age, jectness compared with their former conduct. 


as it turned, the spear of the Sultaun was 
buried in its side, and it staggered on, the 
blood pouring in torrents from the gaping 
wound, while it bellowed with pain. One or! 
two of the attendants followed his example ; 
and the Sultaun continued to plunge his wea- 
pon into the unresisting animal as fast as he! 
could draw it out, until at last it fell, groaning! 
heavily, having only run a few yards. ‘ Sha-' 
bash, shabash! (well done, well done!) who, 
could have done that but the Sultaun? In- 
shalla! he is victorious—he is the slayer of 
man and beast !—he is the brave in war, and | 
the skilful in hunting!’ cried all the attend-'! 
ants and courtiers. But there were many | 
others near who vented their hate in silent yet | 
bitter curses, Brahmins, to whom the slaughter | 
of the sacred animal was impiety not to be 
surpassed. ‘Ha!’ cried the Sultaun, looking 
upon the group, one of whom had disgust 
plainly marked upon his countenance, ‘ha! 
thou dost not like this. By the soul of Maho- 
med we will make thee like it! Seize me that 
fellow, Furashes !’ he cried fiercely ; ‘and smear 
his face with the bull’s blood; that will teach 
him to look with an evil eye on his monarch’s 
amusements.’ The order was obeyed literally ; 
and, ere the man knew what was said, he was 
seized by a number of the powerful attendants ; 
his face was smeared with the warm blood, and 
some of it forced into his mouth. * Enough!’ 
cried the Sultaun, leaning back in his saddle as 
he watched the scene; and, laughing immode- 
rately, pointed to the really ludicrous but dis- 
gusting. appearance of the Brahmin, who, 
covered with blood and dirt, was vainly striving 
to sputter forth the abomination which had 
been forced into his mouth, and to wipe the 
blood from his face. ‘Enough! bring him 
before us. Now make a lane in front, and give 
mea spear. Away with thee!’ he cried to the 
Brahmin, ‘I will give thee a fair start ; but if 
I overtake thee before yonder turning, thou art 
a dead man, by Alla!’. The man turned at 
once, and fled with the utmost speed that terror 
could lend him; the Sultaun waited awhile, 





stood out a ghastly object against the dark sky. They might as well have spoken to the wind 
At length, after some time of weary watching, which blew over them in soit and cool breezes 
a cock in the town crew ; another answered his as if to soothe their excited and fevered frames. 
call; and as Herbert looked into the east, the Ignorant of the only language of which the 
grey flush of dawn was apparent, and he was| Europeans could speak a few words, the rude 
glad the day had come, though it was to be, as soldiers listened with indifference, or replied 
he thought, his last. ‘The whole party were soon with obscene jests and mocking gestures and 
astir, the unhappy sleepers aroused, and, asone tones. They reached the foot of the rocks; the 
by one they awoke to consciousness, with the bearers were directed to put down the doolies, 
light that greeted them, miserable thoughts of and the prisoners were dragged from them with 
death poured into their hearts and occupied them | violence. A few clung with fearful cries to the 
to the exclusion of every other idea. One sat wretched vehicle which had been their weari- 
motionless, and apparently stupefied, as though some abode for so many days, and one or two 
he had eaten opium; another prayed aloud resisted, with frantic efforts, to the utmost of 
wildly, yet fervently; others laughed and’ their power, the endeavours of their guards to 
spoke with a feverish excitement; and there lead them up the narrow pathway; they were 
were one or two who blasphemed and cursed, |even wounded in their struggles ; but the men 
while they bewailed their early and fearful fate. they had to deal with were far stronger than 
For some hours they waited in the cloisters,! the attenuated Europeans, and had been accus- 
and the sun was high and bright, ere a body of |tomed to the work tvo long to heed cries or 
men on foot, the soldiers of the country, armed | screams ; they were the far-famed guard of the 
with sword and matchlock, marched into it. It rock, even now remembered, who had been 
was plain that their escort was to be changed, | selected for their fierce behaviour, strength, and 
and that the respectable men who had been| savage deportment, to carry into execution the 
with them were no longer to accompany them, | decrees of the Sultaun. All the while they had 


but had given place to some of the lowest de- 
scription of Tippoo’s troops, who were usually 
composed of the unclean castes of the country. 
Their appearance was forbidding, and in vain 
the prisoners looked for a glance of pity from 
the half-naked and savage-looking band to 
whom they were given over; they appeared 
used to the scenes which were to ensne, and 
regarded the miserable Englishmen with a cold 
stare of indifferent curiosity. But little com- 
munication passed between the prisoners ; Her- 
bert had for some days spoken to them, and 
advised them to prepare for death by prayer 
and penitent confession to God; he had rea- 
soned with several, who had from the first 
shewn a fool-hardy and light demeanour, on 
the madness of attempting indifference to their 
fate ; but as the time drew near, he was too fully 
occupied with his own overpowering thoughts 
to attend to the others, and he had withdrawn 
to as far a distance as possible from them, 





been accompanied by the jemadar, who, having 
ridden in advance of the party, now awaited 
their coming at the top of the rock. Herbert 
was the first who arrived there, led by the rope 
which, tied to both his arms, was held by one 
of the guards, while others with drawn swords 
walked on each side of and behind him. He 
had been cast down in heart since the morning, 
and faint and sick at heart ; but now his spirit 
seemed nerved within him. One plunge, he 
thought, and all would be over; then he should 
be released from this worse than death. 
Prayer, too, was in his heart and on his lips, 
and his soul was comforted, as he stepped firmly 
upon the level space above and looked around 
him. The jemadar was there, and a few other 
soldiers; the terrace was a naked rock which 
was heated by the sun, so that it scorched his 
bare feet. There were a few bushes growing 
around it, and on one side were two mud- 
houses, the one close, the other open for the 
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guard. Besides these, there was a hut of 
reeds, which was used as a place for keeping 
water. ‘Thou art welcome, captain,’ said the 
jemadar, with mock politeness. ‘ Art thou 
ready to taste of the banquet of death?’ 
* Lead on,’ said Herbert, firmly, ‘and molest 
me not by thy words. Iam ready.’ ‘ Not so 
fast, sir; the Sultaun’s orders must first be 
obeyed. Say, art thou ready to take his ser- 
vice, or dost thou refuse?’ ‘I have already 
told him my determination, and will waste no 
words upon such as thee!’ was Herbert’s reply. 
*It is well!’ said the jemadar; ‘thou wilt 
learn ere long to speak differently :’ and he 
turned away from him to where several of the 
others were now standing. He regarded them 
for a few minutes steadily and exultingly, as 
one by one the miserable beings were Jed up; 
and some, unable from mental and bodily ex- 
haustion to support themselves, sunk down on 
the rock almost insensible. ‘There was one 
youth, a noble and vigorous fellow. Herbert 
had remembered him when he was first brought 
to Bangalore from some distant fortress, — 
high-spirited and full of fire, which even cap- 
tivity had not tamed. But the long and rapid 
journey, the bad food, the exposure to scorch- 
ing heat and chilling dew, had brought on 
dysentery, which had exhausted him nigh to 
death. He was almost carried by the guards, 
and set down apart from the rest. His languid 
and sunken eye and pallid cheek told of his 
sickness ; but there was a look of hope in the 
glance which he cast upwards now and then, 
and a gentle movement of his lips, which 
shewed that his spirit was occupied in prayer. 
The jemadar’s eye rested on him. ‘ Let him 
be the first —he will die else !’ he crie¢. to some 
of the guards, who, having divested themselves 
of their arms, stood ready to do his bidding. 
A cry of horror burst from the group of 
Englishmen. There were two or three of the 
strong men who struggled firmly with their 
captors, as their gallant hearts prompted them 
to strike a blow for their suffering comrade. 
But, bound and guarded, what could they do ? 
They saw the young man lifted up by two 
of the executioners, and borne rapidly to the 
farther edge of the rock, not twenty yards from 
them. He uttered no cry; but looking to- 
wards them sadly, he bade them farewell for 
ever, with a glance even more eloquent than 
words. Another instant, and he was hurled 
from the brink by those who carried him. AIl- 
most unconsciously each bent forward to catch 
even a passing sound, should any arise; and 
there was a dead silence for a few moments, as 
the men who had done their work leaned over 
the edge to see if it had been surely effected. 
But none arose: the sufferer had been quickly 
released from his earthly pain.” 

The sequel is too long for us; and, besides, 
revolves upon the romance of the story: so we 
must leave it to the readers of the work, and 
conclude with the last of Tippoo Sultaun :— 

“The morning broke gloomily after that 
fearful day and night; for during the latter 
there had been appalling alarms, shots, screams 
from terrified, plundered, and often violated 
women; there were many dreadful excesses, 
but they were checked. As the day advanced, 
order was restored once more, and the mode- 
ration of the English in their victory, their 
justice, and protection of all, is yet sung and 
said through the country by wandering min- 
strels. The Sultaun’s body had been dis- 
covered where he had fallen; his faithful at- 
tendant lay beside him, with others, who had 
fought with him to the last, They were 


of grief even more violent than before. The 
thunder appeared to increase in loudness every 
moment, while flashes of lightning darted 
across the heavens from side to side. The 
procession reached the burial-place; the grena- 


women with unfeigned and bitter grief. Of 
all that host of secluded women, two only truly 
mourned his fate. The one was his mother, 
the other Fureeda, who could with difficulty be 
torn from his body, as they took it away for| 
burial. Her love had grown with misfortune ;| diers formed a street, rested upon their fire- 
for in her society he had found rest from care} arms reversed, and the body passed on. The 
and from his own restless mind; of late he had) band now ceased, and the bier being laid down, 
visited no other, and, despite of his vices, she| the body was taken from it, preparatory to 
felt security with him, whom no one else} being laid in the grave. The Moola (for one 
looked on without fear; and as his fate ap-| alone now officiated) raised his voice in the 
proached, she foresaw it, pitied, and loved him. | chant of the first creed ; it was a powerful one, 
The last rites of the faith had been performed} but now sounded thin and small among that 
upon the body. The grave-clothes, which,| vast assembly; he had said only a few words, 
brought from Mekha, had been for years in| when a flash of lightning burst from above, 
his possession, were put on with the requisite! nearly blinding them, and a peal of thunder 
ceremonies, ablutions, and fumigations; the, followed, so crashing, so stunning, that the 
sheet, filled with flowers, was laid over the! stoutest hearts quailed under it. It died away, 
body; the attendant Moolas chanted thrice; and as it receded far into the east, the me- 
those parts of the Koran, the ‘ Soora e fateeha,’| lancholy tone of the Moola’s voice, which had 
and the *Qool hoo Alla!’ They were about to; been drowned in it, again arose clear and dis- 
raise it, to place it in the coffin, when two | tinct, like the distant wail of a trumpet. The 
women again rushed in; the one was old,; heavens were still for awhile; but as the body 
wrinkled, and grey—it was his nurse; she beat | was laid in its last narrow resting-place, its 
her bare and withered breasts, and, kneeling! face to the west, and as the Moolas chanted 
beside the corpse, shewed them to it with | out ‘Salaam wo Aliekoom wo Ruhmut Ulla- 
passionate exclamations. ‘* Thou hast sucked|ah!’* again a crashing peal burst forth, and 
them,’ she cried, ‘when I was young, and they; their words were lost in the deafening roar. 
were full of milk! Alas! alas! that I should{ Now peal after peal rolled from the clonds. As 
have lived to say, I bestow it on thee!’ The} yet there was no rain or wind, and the black 
other was Fureeda; she spoke not, but sobbed | mass appeared almost to descend upon the tall 
bitterly, as she looked on the pinched andj palm-trees which waved above, and flashes of 
sharpened features, and livid face of him who) lightning so vivid that the heavens blazed uns 
had till the last clung to her with affection.| der the light, darted from it, and played fear- 








They were removed with difficulty, and the} 
procession passed out slowly, the Moolas chant- | 
ing the funeral service with slow and melan-}| 
choly cadences. The conquerors of the dead | 
awaited his coming, and, in silent homage to 
their illustrious enemy, lifted their plumed hats 
from their brows, as the body passed on to its 
last resting-place beside the noble Hyder. The; 
troops, which had the day before been arrayed | 
in arms against him, now paid the last honours | 
to his death; and through a street of British} 
soldiers, resting upon their fire-arms reversed, | 
while their bands played the dead march in 
Saul, the procession wound its way. Without 
in the street were thousands of men, who, 
frantic in their grief, cried aloud to Alla; and 
women, who beat their breasts, and wailed, or 
else uttered piercing shrieks of wo, flung dust 
into the air, and, casting loose their hair, 
strove to prostrate themselves before the body 
of the dead. The solemn chant proceeded ; 
each verse sung by the Moolas, who in their 
flowing robes preceded the coffin, was repeated 
by all around. The body was surrounded by 
all the officers of Tippoo’s late army who had 
survived, and those of the Nizam’s force, on 
foot ; and there was one of his sons on horse- 
back, who sat in a kind of stupor at the over- 
whelming affliction. The day had been gloomy, 
and was close and hot; nota breath of wind 
stirred the trees, and heavy, lurid masses of 
clouds hung over the city, from whence at 
times a low, muttering growl of thunder would 
break, and seemingly rattle all over the heavens. 
Men felt heavily the weight of the atmosphere, 
and every now and then looked up at the 
threatening mass which hung above them. 
Through the plain, which extends to the mau- 
soleum of Hyder, the multitude poured; and 
as the procession gradually approached its goal, 
the frantic cries of the people increased, almost 
drowning the melancholy dead march and the 
chant which arose, now one, now the other, 
and sometimes both blended into a wild har- 
mony, upon the still air. Then there was a mo- 








brought into the palace, and recognised by the 


mentary silence, only to be succeeded by bursts 


fully around. Men looked at each other in 
awe and wonder, and felt their own littleness, 
when the mighty lay cold in death before them, 
and the thunder of his Creator roared, seem- 
ingly as in deprecation of the deeds of his life. 
The companies formed on each side of the 
grave to pay their last tribute of respect to a 
soldier’s memory, and the word was given — 
‘Fire!’ The rattle which followed seemed to 
be taken up by the sky; away rolled the awful 
echoes into the far west, and, lost for a moment 
among the huge crags and mountains of the 
(hats, seemed to return with double force to 
meet the peals of artillery and volleys of mus- 
quetry which broke from the fort and the 
British army. The bands struck up again, but 
they were dimly heard ; and, as all returned to 
the sound of their merry music, it seemed a 
mockery amidst the din and turmoil of that 
tempest.” 

These extracts speak for themselves, and the 
merits of this very clever production. 








ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE NIGER EXPEDITION. 
{From ‘The Friend of Africa,” No. I.] 
The Expedition consists of 
The Albert. 

Captain, H. Dundas Trotter; Lieutenants, 
E. G. Fishbourne, H. C. Harston; Master, 
G. B. Harvey; Surgeon, J. O. M‘William, 
M.D.; Assistant-Surgeon, James Woodhouse ; 
Purser, William Bowden ; Mates, W. C. Wil- 
lie, M‘Leod B. Cockcraft, J. W. Fairholme ; 
Second Master, W. H. T. Green; Clerk, 
W. R. Bush; Clerk’s Assistant, J. Monat ; 
Gunner, W. Merriman; Engineers, John 
Langley, James Brown. 

The Wilberforce. 

Commander, William Allen; Lieutenant, 
James N. Strange; Master, William Forster : 
Surgeon, Morris Pritchett, M.D.; Assistant- 
Surgeon, T. R. H. Thomson; Purser, Cyrus 
Wakeham; Mates, H.C. Toby, H. F. N. Rolfe; 


* «Peace and the grace of God be with you,” 
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Clerk, J. H. R. Webb; Engineers, William/remainder of their stores, and the Ashanti 
Johnstone, G. Garritt. princes, who return by this opportunity to 
The Soudan. their native country. The Expedition will 

Commander, Bird Allen; Master, John/|finally leave England about the 30th of 
Belam; Surgeon, W. B. Marshall; Assistant-| January, and calling at St. Vincent, one of the 
Surgeon, H. Collman; Clerk in Charge, N.|Cape De Verde Islands, for coal, at Sierra 
Waters; Mates, F. W. Sidney, A. B. Davies,| Leone for Kroomen and Interpreters, and at 
W. R. Webb; Engineers, G. V. Gustaffson, Cape Coast Castle, will probably arrive off the 


survey of the rivers and of the countries passed 
through. The time of the Expedition enter- 
ing the river will be about the beginning of 
March.” 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
| THE usual monthly meeting was held on Thurs- 
day afternoon, B. B. Cabbell, Esq. in the-chair. 


William Johnson. |mouth of the Niger about the 10th of March.|—Notice of several alterations in the by-laws 
‘© The Rev. ‘I’. O. Miiller will, it is thought, | The vessels will here fill up their coals from aj was given. Balance carried to the Society's 
be Chaplain to the Expedition. The crews of| store-ship already sent out for that purpose ;}credit on last month’s account, 155/. 10s. 1d. 
the three vessels consist, besides, of twenty-|and having ‘placed their heavy stores, &c., in| During December upwards of 1900 persons 
two marines, and eighty-eight seamen and {| canoes, and otherwise lightened the vessels for | visited the Society’s Gardens and Museum, 
stokers ; of these eighty-eight, not fewer than river navigation, they will proceed up the| - 
twenty, or nearly one-fourth, already entered, | Quorra either by the Formosa or Nin branch, 
are Africans by birth. On their arrival at; whichever may be reported of most favour- Academy of Sciences, Jan, 5, 1841. 
Sierra Leone, the ships will take on board|ably; and steaming rapidly through the Sittrnc of December 28.—A report was read 
about 120 Kroomen, to do all the work that! Delta, make their first halt at the town of ‘Ona Pump,’ by M. Milch, being an application 
requires exposure, as wooding, watering, &c. Ibi, on the left or western shore of the Nin, | of the principle of one called Lahire’s pump to 
The commanders of the ships, and Captain about 120 miles from the entrance. Here they! the valves of the air-pump. It produced a con- 
Cook (well known for his skill and humanity| will commence their operations with a view) tinuous jet of water with a single piston, which 
in rescuing the crew of the Kent East India- to the execution of the principal object of the was a hollow cylinder acting with a double 
man when on fire in the Bay of Biscay), are| mission, namely, to make treaties with the Afri- | valve. The report was much in favour of the 
to be Her Majesty’s four commissioners|can chiefs to put down entirely the traffic in} improvement.—M. Biot detailed to the Aca- 
for making treaties with the native chiefs for| slaves, and to substitute instead of it a friendly'demy some curious results of optical experi- 
the abolition of the slave-trade. The com-|commercial intercourse with this conntry.: ments ‘ On the Vesicular Secretions,’ in various 
mittee of the African Civilisation Society,| After as short a delay as possible at Ibd, the states of progress of the disorder Diabetes. He 
desirous of investigating the resources and | Expedition will proceed up the river; and 40 found that he was able to detect the saccharine 
capabilities of this part of Africa, and of miles beyond, reach the first hills at the apex’ juices in a state of increase or decrease with 
effectually co-operating with the Government) of the Delta, about 160 miles from the sea; great accuracy; and hence to ascertain the con- 
in rendering the Expedition as complete in a'a distance easily accomplished with even mode- dition of the patient. It was recommended 
scientific point of view as lay in their power, rate steamers in from three to four days.' that similar experiments should be made with 
have, as a botanist, secured the services of Dr.| Here the monotony of an alluvial soil, and all liquids and secretions in other maladies. 
Vogel, acting director of the Botanic Garden the malaria of the Delta, are left behind, and! M. Jacobi wrote from St. Petersburg to state 
at Bonn, and highly recommended by Baron the traveller looks cheerfully forward to the that he had been engaged in comparing the 
Alexander von Humboldt. As a mineralogist,| remarkably formed range of the Kong Moun. | electro-dynamic forces of two voltaic couples: 
they have engaged Mr. Roscher, a practical tains, which svon shew themselves in the dis- one copper and zinc, charged with diluted sul- 
miner, educated at the'Academy of Mines at|tant northern horizon. At Attah, sixty miles’ phuric acid; the other, platina and zinc, also 
Freiburg, who is to furnish a report upon the, beyond, probably the next advantageous point | charged with that liquid. He had found that 
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geological structure, as well as on the minerals which may present itself for forming treaties, a pile of 60 decimetres square of platina would 


and metals, of that portion of Africa. As, the Adansonia digitata, and the other pecniiar have the same effect as one of 10 metres square 
naturalist, they have Mr. Fraser, Curator to vegetation of this luxuriant clime, become very of copper; or that six couples each of 10 square 
the Zoological Society of London, who will in- | striking. ‘The Bokweh market comes next, a decimetres of platina would produce the same 
vestigate this department of natural history in place of great resort for the produce from all effect as ten couples each of 100 square deci~ 
a country where no naturalist has preceded him. parts of the interior, to be exchanged for Eu-, metres of copper. 

The committee has also engaged the services ropean merchandise, of very inferior quality,| M. Fournet, Professor of Geology in the 
of a practical gardener and seedsman, who,) which is brought from the coast. The neu- Faculty of Sciences of Lyons, communicated 
under the superintendence of Dr. Lindley, has trality of these meetings, whatever wars may the result of his experiments ‘On Soldering 
made a selection of the most useful seeds andj be in the land, is said (but questionably) to be, Metals believed to be difficult of such a combina- 
plants to introduce into Africa, and will explain ‘held sacred. At eight miles beyond, we reach tion.’ He had found that silver and gold could 
their uses to the natives, and shew them how! Beaufort Island; and twenty miles farther, at | be so soldered, and hence he had hit upon an 
to cultivate them. And, lastly, they have en- a distance of 270 miles from the sea, the mag- ingenious method of making a kind of damas- 
gaged a draughtsman, whose aid will be re- nificent Chadda pours in its tributary stream|cened work in silver and gold. The silver 
quired in all those departments of natural from the eastward, offering a highroad to an| plate was cut out in the damascened pattern, and 
history where the objects are too large or too}unknown, but certainly populous, interior.; gold powder was then beaten down into the 
delicate to be preserved ; and who will otherwise | Here will probably be the head-quarters of the | interstices; a slight application of heat after- 


furnish sketches of tropical scenery, and the! Expedition for some time, and the Commis- 
peculiar characteristic features of the various! sioners will use their utmost endeavours to form 
African tribes which may be met with. This; treaties for lawful traffic, and for the extinction 
completes the personnel of the Expedition.) of slave-trade, with the native chiefs. Here an 
Another very essential object has been the pre-| opportunity, it is hoped, will be afforded for 
paration of vocabularies, as far as could be done | shewing the Africans the best mode of cultivat- 
in this country, of the chief languages of West- ing the ground, and of distributing plants and 


ern Central Africa. At first the task seemed | 
hopeless ; but by perseverance and diligent re-| 
search, a very tolerable vocabulary has been 
formed of the six languages with which the 
Expedition will come into immediate contact, 
and a shorter Jist of some others. ‘These are 
printed in the most convenient form for refer- 
ence; together with a series of the most 
useful questions. Valuable assistance has been 
given by M. d’Avezac, at Paris; the Ashanti 
princes now in this country, Mr. De Graft, a 
native Fanti, and Dr. M‘William, who has 
drawn up a series of the most useful medical 
inquiries, which have been sent to Sierra 
Leone and Cape Coast for translation. The 
vessels were expected to arrive at Woolwich in 





the course of this week, to take on board the 


seeds suited to the climate and soil. Should 
an opportunity be afforded, the vessels will pro- 
bably explore the upper part of the Quorra 
(Kawira), towards Busah, where the lamented 
Mungo Park lost his life, and also the Chadda, 
as far as water-communication will admit of it. 
And here a favourable opportunity will be 
afforded of gaining more knowledge of the 
interior: some parties might even reach Lake 
Chad, about 500 miles to the east; or Tum- 
biktu, not much farther to the north-west, 
and thus connect the exploratory journeys of 
Denham, Clapperton, and Laing, with points 
to be correctly laid down by this Expedition, 
which is furnished with twelve of the best 
chronometers, and with every instrument that 
can be necessary for a complete geographical 





wards completed the operation, aud it formed 
very durable work. 

Arsenical Stains of Marsh's Apparatus.— 
Messrs. Flandin and Danger communicated a 
memoir, of which they were the authors, ‘On 
the Medico-Forensic Inquiries into the presence 
of Arsenic in Animal Substances.’ They stated 
that there was no arsenic existing naturally in 
animal tissue, and that the stains produced by 
Marsh’s apparatus, with the garlic smell, arose 
from a mixture of ammoniacal sulphites and 
phosphites, which has all the outward character 
of an arsenical stain without containing the 
the smallest portion of that mineral. The stains 
in question had a metallic lustre, were volatile, 
smelt of garlic, were soluble in nitric acid, and 
made precipitates with sulfhydric acid and 
azotate of silver, just like arsenious acid. At 
the same time, they observed there were other 
methods of detecting the presence of real arsenic 
in animal matter which they promised to make 
the subject of a future paper. |It is melan. 
choly to think that when eminent chemists 
thus disagree concerning the means of detect. 
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ing arsenic in bodies, the fate of an individual 
like Madame Laffarge should be made, in the ab- 
sence of all other proof, to depend upon the very 
doubtful opinions of such a chemist as Orfila, 
whose chemical character depended upon his 
finding arsenic where other equally good ex- 
perimenters had declared that none existed. — 
But legal justice has long been disregarded in 
France]. 

The Ministers of War and Finance sent notice 
to the Academy that they had recommended 
the method of Dr. Boucherie for staining wood 
by imbibing pyrolignite of iron and other sub- 
stances, to the special attention of the commis- 
sioners of engineers, the artillery, and the woods 
and forests. 

Académie Francaise.— At the sitting on 
Thursday, Count Molé was solemnly admitted. 
a member in the room of the late Archbishop of 
Paris, M. de Quélen. The new member pro- 
nounced, as usual, an eulogistic discourse on 


the life of his predecessor ; and acquitted him-! 
self of his task with great eloquence and |8 


brevity of diction. M. Dupin, who was charged 
to deliver the counter address, made a short 
historical notice of the actions of Count Mole’s 
ancestors, 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres.— 


At the last meeting of this body M. Hase read |, 


a letter from M. Laborie, Engineer of Ponts et 
Chaussées at Rusicada, vulgarly named Philippe- | 
ville, in Africa, giving an account of his labours | 
in digging for antiquities on the site of the; 
ancient Roman town. He had begun his | 
principal search in the midst of the theatre, | 
and had found numerous fragments of marble! 
columns, statues, medals, &c. 
found at Rusicada a Roman tomb in which was | 
a skeleton, very entire, with medals under the 
head, bones of birds at the feet, and bones! 
of a horse and a dog lying above. 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. ——| 
M. Blanqui, at a late assembly of this Academy, | 
read a brief analysis of an able work, ‘‘ The| 
History of Malta,” by M. Miége, formerly 
French consul there. It is in three volumes: 
the first contains a geographical and statistical 
account of the island; the two last, its political | 
and social history. M. Miége shews the de-| 
graded state in which the native Maltese, a/ 
mixture of Greeks, Arabs, and Spaniards, have 
ever been kept by their foreign governors, 





. whether the grand masters of the knights of | 


the order of Malta, or the bureaucrats of Eng-| 
land; and assigned as one of the causes, that 
must ever keep the island in subjection, the 
insufficiency of its produce to support its in- 
habitants. At the present day, this produce is 
only one-fourth of the total consumption, and 
pauperism is rapidly on the increase. Out of 
100 inhabitants, 69 can neither read nor write, 
22 can read and write badly, and the remain- 
ing 9 alone have any pretension to education. 
The tyranny of the sway of the grand masters 
is forcibly developed in this work: and, on the 
whole, M. Blanqui said the author was to be 
highly complimented on it. 

M. Daguerre has announced that he has 
succeeded in making the photographic plates so 
sensitive as to receive an impression in less 
than a second; and that, in consequence, he 
is able to receive the forms of all moving objects 
as perfect as those of things stationary. 

Furne’s new edition of Maltebrun’s ‘‘ Geo- 
graphy,” complete in six octavo volumes, is 
well thought of : it comes out in numbers, and 
takes favourably with the public. 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 

Curistmas EvE.—(When no society ought 
to meet, be it learned, or scientific, or mechan- 
ical, or antiquarian,) Mr. Hamilton, V. P. in 
the chair, fellows were elected, and a paper 
was read by Mr. Halliwell, on a disputed 
passage in the eighth book of Plato’s ‘* Repub- 
lic,” where the words 30 agzovias were explained 
by some commentators (as by M. Vincent, in 
the French Institute) in an erroneous sense. 
Mr. H. quoted Iamblichus, and other author- 
ities, to shew that éguovie in the philosophical 
writings meant a cube, and that 3v0 aeuovias 
expressed a double cube. Sir H. Ellis read 


the University of Cambridge, and the Society 
adjourned. 





| LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
| FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monday. —Geographical, 9 p.m.; British Architects, 
P.M 


Tuesday.—Zoological, 8} p.m; Architectural, 8 P.M.; 
Botanic, 8 p.m. ; Linnean, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 74 P.M. ; Medico-Botan- 
ical, 8 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal, 84 p.a1.; Antiquaries, 8 P.v.; Royal 
Society of Literature, 4 P.M. 
Friday.—Botanical, 8 P.M. 
Saturday. — Westminster Medical, 8 ».M.3 
p.M.; Harveian, 8) P.M. 





Asiatic, 








FINE ARTS. 
THE GLASGOW STATUE OF WELLINGTON. 
WE rejoice to find that the strange, un- 
national, and anti-patriotic desire to employ 
a foreigner to execute this work, has not been 


Me hat also | Carried into effect; though we fear there is | 


still a strong disposition on the part of a 
majority of the Sub-Committee,* with which 
the discussion rests, to persevere in it. Ata 
meeting of the General Committee on the 20th 
of November, after the attempt to dictate 
Marochetti had provoked much public animad- 
version, it was Resolved, that an absolute iden- 
tification of the person, features, and express- 


ion of the Duke of Wellington in the prime | 
of life, in the statue of his Grace, is expected by | 


the subscribers, and will form the chief value 
of the statue in the eyes of posterity. Another 
Resolution expresses perfect satisfaction with | 
the Report of the Sub-Committee and confi- | 
dence in their judgment ; and accordingly (as | 
the Scotch say) remit the selection to them of | 
the artist they may consider most competent | 


‘* to produce at once a striking likeness, and a | 


noble equestrian statue.” They add as a| 
qualification, however, that the artist must in | 


the first instance submit a model of the statue | 
which he proposes to erect. 

We may note that the list of artists 
originally invited to this competition consisted | 


of the names of Bailey, Campbell, Chan. | 
trey, Marochetti, Rauch, Schwanthaller, Steel, | 
Westmacott, and M. C. Wyatt: which has! 
now been extended to Kiss at Berlin, our | 
countrymen, Gibson and Macdonald at Rome, | 
and Pistrucci in London; and with these | 
additions it is declared to be complete. | 


As the Sub-Committee contains several | 
members of acknowledged taste and judgment | 
in the fine arts, who we trust in consequence 


* Viz. Dukes of Hamilton and Argyle, Lord Kel- ; 
burne, the Lord Provost, Principal Macfarlan, Messrs. | 
Lockhart, Houston, and Colq M.P.’s, Sheriff 
Alison (who has written much in favour of a foreign | 
artist, not only of an individual, Marochetti, but as a | 
general principle that the Continental schools are supe- 
rior to the native British school), Kirkman, Finlay, 
J. Campbell of Moore Park, Col. Macintosh, Robert 
Monteith, W. M. Alexander, Robert Findlay, John 
Holdsworth, and J. D. Hope, Esqrs.; Convener, Andrew 
Dalgleish; Sub-Convener, A. A. M‘Lellan; Treasurer, M, 
Rowand ; and Secretary, R, Lamond, Esqrs. i 





three papers by James I. and Charles I. to| 





iy se action in precisely the same way that 





possess a considerable influence with their less 
experienced and conversant associates, we feel 
a diffidence in offering any remarks on the 
subject left to their determination. But we 
must broadly and distinctly enter our protest 
against the opinion that a foreign artist ought 
to be chosen because the foreign school is so 
vastly superior to our own. ‘Thorvaldsen, it 
is true, is a great sculptor, and Canova was a ‘ 
delightful one; but even were they within the 
bounds of this rivalry, which they are not, we 
should fearlessly deny their claim to be selected 
for this work in preference to a British artist. 
On the contrary, we maintain that no foreigner 
is sufficiently acquainted with English character 
to be able to model a truly excellent statue of 
an Englishman, with an absolute identification 
jof person, features, and expression; and it 
{should be added of attitude, costume, and 
[nationality. ‘They are sure to blunder on 
some of these points, because they have never 
‘enjoyed opportunities of studying them; and 
every artist and connoisseur knows, that with- 
out long familiarity with a class of subjects, 
it is not in their power to start up at once 
to execute an individual idea, differing from 
jall their previous practice, in a manner that 
|could be satisfactory either to their employers 
or themselves. Give them a Napoleon, or a 
Blucher, or a Pius, to commemorate; and 
‘your genius of France, Germany, or Italy, 
jcan do justice to his task, because he has all 
his life been looking at monarchs, warriors, 
and priests of these countries; and every part 
| will be in keeping, agreeably to their constant 
{appearance. But it is a widely opposite thing 
to ask a Frenchman, a German, or an Italian, 
lto cross the Channel and identify their fame 
iwith the representation of a person whose 
jhabits, belonging to another land and people, 
are unknown to them. The lineaments of 
the countenance may be caught; but where 
are all the, peculiar characteristics ? without 
which, the statue might as well be left to the 
carpenter who cuts figure-heads for ships. 
An Englishman does not dress, walk, sit on 
horseback, ride, look, gesticulate, nor use the 











a foreigner does; and yet without being well 
aware of, and attending to, this variety 
(matters not to be attained per saltum), it is 
quite impossible to make a striking and 
natural resemblance. ‘There will be a flutter 
where there should be repose, a lightness where 
there should be solidity, a posture seldom or 
never seen on this side of the Channel; in 
short, a something forgotten or mistaken, which 
must render the work ‘‘ungracious in the 
people’s eyes.” 

On these grounds of art, not to insist on 
others of obvious force, we object utterly to 
the employment of a foreigner to do this 
Glasgow statue. Our sentiments have been 
too often expressed, and are too generally 
known, to allow of its being imagined for a 
moment that we are illiberal towards the 
distinguished artists of other nations; but in 
such a case as this, it would be insulting to 
Wellington, derogatory to the confessed talents 
of our own sculptors, unjust to the works they 
have produced, and disgraceful to England, to 
seck beyond her own seas for a person to 
mould this tribute of popular gratitude to the 
Hero of Waterloo. Art, and science, and litera« 
ture, are, we are well aware, of no country ; 
but there are things, and this is prominently 
one of them, which no native of any other soil 
ought to be permitted to attempt. 

We dislike touching on individualities, but 
as Mr. Sheriff Alison has adopted M. Ma- 
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rochetti, and seems to have almost induced the 
Sub-Committee to select that gentleman, we 
cannot refrain from stating that his published 
arguments in support of his favourite appear 
to us to be as futile and absurd as ever escaped 
from the mind of an otherwise intelligent 
man. He knows nothing of his performances, 
never having seen one of them, and yet from a 
sort of foreign mania, he takes up the first 
foreigner brought forward by the occasion, and 


is well worth seeing, were it only for the! The subject for the present year is, ‘The Use 
superb style in which it is fitted up) we were| and Value of Writings of the Ancient Fathers, 
much entertained with a fine selection from} considered as auxiliary to the Proof of the 
Robert le Diable, introducing solos for bas-| Truth of the Christian Religion, and to the 


soon, harp, corno-inglese, and clarinet. The, 
whole was charmingly performed, and the| 
effect of the bassoon (Baumann) extremely | 
rich. A solo on the trumpet, with the air} 
‘Should he upbraid,” by Harper, was as| 
delightful as it was extraordinary for that 


Elucidation of its Doctrines.’ — Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

Irish National Museum.—We are glad to 
see a proposition set forth, and we trust likely 
to be carried into immediate effect, for forming 
in Dublin a museum for Irish antiquities. 


boldly upholds him and his pretensions against | instrument; but indeed the whole concert,; There is already a considerable collection, 


all England. And he founds his right to 
preference on the merits of his equestrian 
statue at Paris, of which a small model had 
made its way to Glasgow. 


Now we are not inclined to depreciate that) tentiary were stated, for the information of) of its great interest when perfected. 


‘under Mr. Willy, was very gratifying. We_| 
were amused in a list of coach and cab-fares | 
printed on bills, to observe that the prices to 
the King’s Bench Prison and the Peni- 





made by the Dean of St. Patrick, and the 
country is continually turning up articles of 
extreme curiosity and value; so that there can 
be no doubt of the success of such a plan, or 
England 


statue, which has altogether an imposing)such of the audience as might be going to; would do well to follow the example, either by 
effect, highly honourable to the talents of|either of these places; also to the Session! a separate museum, or by association with the 


Marochetti ; but we fearlessly appeal to every 
person of taste, who has examined it, to say 


House, Clerkenwell. 
| Tableauxy Vivants Indiennes.—Mr. Catlin’s 


British, or the Society of Antiquaries. 
China Con.—“ Troth,” said a Scotch gentle. 


whether it is or is not a direct plagiarism from | lectures have this week acquired a new and) man to his friend, who was censuring the in- 
Mr. Wyatt’s horse in Cockspur Street; and|brighter interest by having the gallery bril-| vasion of the Celestial, or blue-looking, Empire, 


whether the figure itself is or is not unplea- 


sant to contemplate from most points, con-| 


strained in position, and flustering in costume, 
which would not be tolerated in a statue of the 
Duke of Wellington? The only departure 
from Wyatt’s horse is in one leg; and, as sure 
as Little Wonder won the Derby, that leg is 
lame, and the sinews erroneously modelled. 

We will say no more on this particular 
matter, but conclude by affirming that the 
country which can boast of a Bailey, Campbell, 
Wyatt, Gibson, and Macdonald, among the 
ranks of her sculptors, has no need to go 
abroad for a statue of her noblest son. We 
have not named Chantrey nor Westmacott, 
because we believe neither of them enter 
into the field; but there can be no fear, 
we trust, of a judicious selection from the 
others, several of whom have already had 
sittings from his Grace for other monuments, 
and that whoever may be intrusted with 
the design will do credit to their subject, 
themselves, and Glasgow. 





BIOGRAPHY. 
FRANK HALL STANDISH, ESQ. 
A sEVERE loss has been occasioned to lite- 
rature and the fine arts by the death of this 
most estimable and accomplished English gen- 
tleman at Cadiz, on the 21st of December last. 
Mr. Standish was of a very high and ancient 
family in the north, and proprietor of a long- 
descended estate, Duxbury, in Lancashire. 
His recent works are before the public, and 
have received the meed justly due to their 
merits from the Literary Gazette. They 
belong to the first class of polite letters, and 
display the most refined cultivation of mind. 
Endowed with classic lore in his youth, Mr. 
Standish extended his attainments by foreign 
travel, and visited every place in Europe in- 
teresting to the scholar or virtuoso. Hence, 
he acquired very superior information on 
literary subjects and antiquities, and an ex- 
quisite taste and judgment on the productions 
of the painter, sculptor, and architect. His 
researches in South Italy, and more recently 
in Spain, are replete with valuable informa- 
tion, and will ever be standard books in our 
literature. Alas! that a man so amiable and 
so gifted should die in the prime of life. He 
had, however, been in very bad health for some 
time, and finally fell before a relapse in a 
distant land. 


VARIETIES. 
The Princess's Theatre.—At our last visit 
to this beautiful Louis Quatorze theatre (which 





jliantly lighted with gas. ‘The effect upon the 
Indian groups, and costumes, and actings, is’ 
very forcible; and the scene altogether a 
remarkable one for the edification of youth, 
and we may add of age too. Every one ought | 
to see it. | 

Mr. Howell's Entertainment with M. Meyer’s | 
imitations of birds and beasts at Her Majesty's | 
Theatre did not come off on Monday. We} 
had a journey to the doors and found placards | 
announcing its postponement till Lent. | 

Mr. Buckingham, whose return from Ame- | 
rica has been warmly welcomed by his fellow | 
Temperance associates, has announced a series | 
of lectures on America and the Americans, at 
the Marylebone Literary Institution, which | 
promise to be popularly attractive. 

Royal Cheese.—We were invited to view! 
ithe Royal Cheese model yesterday; but had | 
'not time, and so must leave the mity exhibition | 
jor mighty model to the fancy of our readers. | 

H.B. has given us a rich new-year’s batch, | 
jin four caricatures, Nos. 665, 6, 7, 8, appli- 
cable to the times and replete with humour. 
The first is a new illustration of the fable of 
“The Bull and the Frog;” Lewis Frog, a) 
pert young chap and a great swell; John, a 
massive fellow with a bull head. The animal, 
and human are most ludicrously combined ; 
nor are three figures behind Bull, backing 
him, two eagles and a bear, much less laugh. 
able. The dialogue is too long to quote, but it 
is a genuine politico-national squib, and wor- 
thy of the characters. The next, ‘* A Brown, or 
Bruen, Study at Carlow ;” O'Connell in grim | 
despair at the result of that election, a single! 
figure of more power than is usual in this 
class of art; and the accessories pungently ) 
satirical, ‘* The Taking of Chusan ” is not so, 
good ; but “* The Waits” is admirable. Wel-; 
lington, Peel, Stanley, Graham, and Lyndhurst, | 
muffled in big-coats, and playing clarionet, | 
fiddle, trumpet, violoncello, and French-horn, | 
are the old genuine Christmas waits—all others | 
are pretenders ; and the group and expression | 
of the faces are droll as could be imagined. 
The talent of H.B. has not produced aught! 
superior to three of this quartette, in his laugh. | 
able pictorial history of the age we live in. \ 

Earthquake at Zante.—A disastrous earth. | 
quake at Zante, on the last day of October, | 
has done great damage, destroyed the castle | 
and town, and deprived many persons of life. | 

The Hulsean Prize, of upwards of one hun- | 
dred guineas, was adjudged to Andrew Jukes, | 
Trinity College. Subject, ‘An Inquiry into, 
the Principles of the Prophetic Interpretation, 
and the Practical Results arising from them.’ 








‘it would be impossible to do better: it is a 
perfect Chinese con.” ** Why a con?” asked 
the friend. ‘* Why?” replied Saunders, ‘* be- 
cause, according to the last accounts, our fal- 
lows seem to have baith Pekin and Choosen.” 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LISY OF NEW BOOKS. 


Cabinet of Natural History, by the Rev. J. S. Henslow, 
Phillips, Shuckard, and Swainson, 15 vols. f.cap, 4/. 10s. 
—Roderick, the Last of the Goths; a Poem, by R. 
Southey, Esq. new edition, f.cap 8vo. 5s.—The Climate 
of England, by O. Whistlecraft, 8vo, 9s.—Views of Berke- 
ley Castle, by H. Marklove, folio, 25s.—Worsley’s Draw- 
ing-book, 2 vols. oblong, 8s.—The Moral Government of 
God Elucidated, by T. Kerns, M.D. 12mo, 6s.—The Or- 
phan; or, Religious Education Illustrated, 18mo, 2s. 6d. 
—Bosworth’s Eton Greek Grammar, 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. 
—The Cracks of the Day, by Wildrake, royal 8vo, 21s.— 
New Zealand and its Natural Productions, by E. Duffen- 
bach, 8vo. 1s.—Tippoo Sultaun; a Tale of the Mysore 
War, by Captain M. Taylor, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d.— 
Catalogue cf Periodicals, Law Reports, Newspapers, and 
Transactions, for 1841, 1s.—The Holiday Book, by Wil- 
liam Martin, 18mo. 6s.—Dr. Wagner’s Elements of Phy- 
siology, by Dr. Willis, Part I, 8vo. 10s. 6d.—Magdalenism, 
by W. Tait, 8vo. Gs.—Sir W. Jardine’s History of Hum- 
ming Birds, 2 vols. 8vo. 2l, 2s. morocco.— Dr. Sherlock's 
Practical Christian, new edition, 18mo. 2s. fid.—Select 
Pocket Divinity, 3 vols. 32mo. 7s. 6d.—Letters to an Aged 
Mother by a Clergyman, f.cap Modelos de Litera- 
tura, por E. Del Mar, 12mo. 6s.—Adventures of Susan 
Hopley, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. 11s. 6d.—The Last Age of the 
Church, by J. Wyclyffe, edited by J. H. Todd, square, 
5s.—The Pulpit, Vol. XXXVIIL. 8vo. 7s. Gd.—On Stric- 
tures of the Urethra, by J. Arnott, M.D. 8vo. 7s.—The 
Land of Burns, 2 vols. 4to. 2/. 12s. 6d.—Dr, Lee’s Anatomy 
of the Nerves of the Uterus, folio, 8s—Manual of Ho- 
meopathic Medicine, by Jahr, Translated by Laurie and 
Currie, Vol. I. 12mo. 13s.—Lane’s Arabian Nights, Vol. 
III. imperial 8vo, 28s.—Historical Sketch of the Protest- 
ant Church of France, by Rev. J. G. Lorimer, 12mo. 
6s. 6d,—The Priest of the Nile, by Mrs. C. Tinsley, 2 vols. 
12mo. 14s.—Reasons for Conservatism, by the Rev, H. M. 
Hutchinson, 8vo. 4s. Gd.—Chapters on the Poets of An- 
cient Greece, by H. Alford, Vol. I. 8vo, 10s. 6¢.—Treatise 
on the Lord’s Supper, by the Rev. D. Bagot, 32mo. 1s. 6d. 
—Miss Corner’s History of Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, f.cap, 2. 6d. 
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Thursday .. 31 
January, 1841. 
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Thermometer. 
42 


Barometer. 
From 31 to BU 


to 29-91 


eoce 29°88 29°85 
20°85 
29°08 
29:22 
29°44 


29°55 


Sunday +--+ 
Monday 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday 


Winds, west, north, and north-east. 

On the 3ist ult, generally clear; the Ist inst. generally 
overcast ; the 2d, clear; the 3d, morning cloudy, other- 
wise clear; the 4th, morning clear, otherwise cloudy; 
snowing frequently during the afternoon and evening; 
the 5th, overcast, snowing nearly all the day; the 6th, 
clear. 

A storm of thunder and vivid lightning passed over 
this place about seven o'clock, a.m. of the 3d, accom- 
— with heavy and large hailstones; the wind, which 

ad been blowing in violent gusts two or three hours pre. 
viously, ceased when the thunder-storm commenced. 

Rain fallen, +215 of an inch. 

Edmonton, 


sees oe 28 


CHARLES Henry Apams. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


ASYLUM FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC LIFE OFFICE. 
70 Cornhill, and 5 Waterloo Place, London. 
Established in 1824 


peas suffering from ‘Chronic Disease 


or irreguiarity of form in pregnancy or old age, are in- 
sured at proportionate rates, the Asylum being the Company 
=e originally extended the benefits of life insurance to such 


NEW SYSTEM OF RENEWABLE TERM INSURANCES. 
The utmost advantages are secured by the smallest nevessary 
outlay,—the Policies being continued year by year for the whole 
of life, whatever the future health of the assured, at a stipulated 
slight increase of premium, up to the age of 70, when the rate 
remains stationary. 
Extracts from Renewable Term Rates for Select Lives. 


Age | Ist yr. [ad yr. | 3d yr. | 4th yr. | 5th yr. | 6th yr. 


i 
go |164 )171 [1711] 189 1197 |1105| 11 
Extracts from t the Even Rates for Select Lives. 


Age | 2 | 30 | 40 | 50 | 6 {| 70 | 80 
Prem. | 1119 | 220/2171/420 [6109/1086] 1918 


ALTERNATIVE. 

Two-thirds, only, of the even rates, whether for select or 
diseased lives, or for the risks of foreign climates, may be paid 
down, and the balance, with interest at four per cent deducted 
from sum assured. 

FOREIGN, AND MILITARY AND NAVAL INSURANCE. 

Distinct classitications of places, according to salubrity of 
climate; a specific price for any particular place, or a voyage or 
voyages. 

Officers whose destinations are not known covered to all parts 
of the world at a small but fixed extra rate of premium. 

ON DIFFERENT SYSTEMS OF LIFE ASSURANCE. 

That it is erroneous to suppose Insurers are benefited even by 
« Equitable Bonuses,” when the price paid for such is considered, 
may be seen in the paper on ‘* Bonus Systems; " fo be had on 
application at the Asylum offices. GEO. FARREN, 

Resident Director. 
y 

RT-UNION of LONDON. The 

Subscribers and the Public are informed, that in con- 
sequence of the extension of this Society’s operations, an Office 
for the transaction of all business connected with it has been 
opened at No. 72 Great Russell Street (corner of Bloomsbury 
Square), where the Clerk attends daily, from twelve till five 
o'clock, to furnish Prospectuses, and afford any additional in- 
formation that may be required. As the Subscription Lists will 
be closed early in the ensuing Season, to afford Prizeholders an 
opportunity of selecting from ali the Public Exhibitions of works 
of art, an early Subscription is earnestly requested. Every Sub- 
seriber of the past year will receive, for each Guinea subscribed, 
an impression of a Line Engraving, by Mr. H. C. Shenton, 
from Mr. sai * a ture, “ The Tired oo 4 

DWIN, Esq. ae S.F.S.A. Vaton. Secs. 


sq. 
ONES, Clerk to the Committee. 
*%* Any Gentleman desirous: of acting as Provincial Honorary 
Secretary is invited te communicate with the above. 


A MERICA.—Mr. Buckingham’s New 


Course of Lectures on America and the Americans will 
be given as follows:—At the Marylebone Literary Institution, 
17 Edward Street, Portman Square, on Friday, January 15th, 
and as ooee ne Fridays; at the City of London ‘Literary Institu- 
tion, deragate Street, on Monday, January 18th, and suc- 
coating  Moadute at Eight o’Clock in the Evening. ‘Tickets to 
the Course of Six Lectures, 10s.; Family of Three, 25s.; Single 
Lecture, 2s. To be had of Mr. Giaclineehs 17 Old Bond Street; 
Mr. Joseph Thomas, 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill; and at the Insti- 
tutions. As the number of Tickets wil! be limited, early appli- 
cation will be necessary = secure & supply. 


EOLOGIC Al, MAP of CENTRAL 
and WE is ERN EU ROPE. —Mr. Weale, after a long 
gtr ee has no 1 ifor li ion a large ¢ 
fap of England, Wales. Scotland, Ireland, Meanie, Germany, 
Switzerland; portions of Italy and the Austrian and Prussian 
States. —— to the present time. 
W. S. HUGHES, F.R.G.S 
Finely poe... price 1/. 10s,, mounted ot varnished on 
rollers, or folded in a case, price 2/. 2s. 
%%* The Geological features of these countries offer much re- 
search to those who seek information on Minerals and the precious 
etals. 








59 High Holborn. 


’ ae LONDON ALMANACK, OFFI- 
CIAL REGISTER, and COUNTY CALENDAR, will 
be ready in Ten Days. T he delay in obtaining the Corrected 
Lists of the County Authorities has prevented the publication of 
the Work at the time previously announced. 
London: pores W arenes and Geary, 36 Charterhouse anal 


BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
SIR E. L. BULWER’S NEW ‘% 
IGH'" an IORNING, 


will be published on Tuesday, the 12th =. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit ‘isan 


\g 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 146, 
will be published — week. 
tents :— 
1. Colonel Napier’ 's History of the Peninsular War. 
. Dr. Waagen’s Life and Genius of aa 
3. Wrongs and Claims of Indian Commere: 
4. Lockhart’'s Historical and Romantic Bailads of Spain: with 
Illustrations. 
. Parliamentary Inquiry on the Customs’ Duties—Effects of the 
Protective System. 
. Expedition to the Oh ag Te rey of Africa. 
. Financial State of the Public Roa 
. Leigh Hunt's © _ Dramatiste—Wycherley, Congreve, &c. 
. France and the 


London: Longman ‘and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C, Black. 








Albemarle Street, 1841. 
WORKS WILL 


HE FOLLOWING 
APPEAR IN JANUARY: 


I. 
. eninge OF INDIA. 


e Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone. 
The selene and Mahommedan Periods. 2 vols. 8vo. 


LOCKHART'S ANCIENT SPANISH 
BALLADS, 


Historical and Romantic. 
A new edition, revised, with new and original Illustrations, 
Ato. 


IIL. 
A JOURNAL of a SECOND EXCURSION 
in ASIA MINOR. 


By Charles Fellows, Esq 
With Plates, Maps, and Woodcuts. 


Imperial 8v0. 
IV. 
The RELIGION, AGRICULTURE, &e. of 
the ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Sir ae 


V. 
SIR JAMES CLARKE on CLIMATE, 


a Preventive and (ure of Disease. 
With an Acecant of the best Climates in England and South 
rope. 
3d edition, revised, post 8vo, 


Vi. 
Lieut. WOOD'S JOURNEY tothe SOURCE 
of the RIVER OXUS. 


8vo. 


VII. 
MOORCROFT and TREBECK’S 
TRAVELS 
CABOOL, and BOKHARA. 


In PESHAWAR, 


COMPANION TO THE PRINCIPAL 
PUBLIC and PRIVATE GALLERIES 
ART 
IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


By Mrs. Jameson. 
Post 8vo. 


POPULAR HISTORY of PAINTING. 


From the ‘abe of Kugler. 


By a Lady. 
Edited, with Notes, oe Chatien Lock Eastlake, R.A. 
Post tvo. 


X. 
THE BOOK OF THE CHURCH. 
By Robert Southey, L 
5th edition, with the — of at ee Authorities. 


XI. 
SELECTED BEAUTIES of the BRITISH 
POETs. 
With Biographical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on 
E Poetry. 
By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 
New edition, royal Svo. 


BUBBLES from the BRUNNEN of 
NASSAU. 
By an Old Man. 
6th edition, beautifully printed in 16mo. 


XIII. 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS of the 
JAPANESE. 


Deacribed froin recent Dutch Visitors. 
Post 8v0, 


XIV. 
MARTYRS OF SCIENCE; 
Or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho nn and Kepler. 
By Sir — — 


BISHOP HEBER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


First complete edition. 
F cap 8vo. 


xVI. 
SENTENCES from the PROVERBS and 
BOOK of ECCLESIASTES. 


In English, French, Italian, and German. 
Intended for Young Persons. 
ByaLady. 16mo, 


XVII. 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS 


DENING for LADIES. 
By Mrs. Loudon, 
A new, improved, and cheaper edition. 


in GAR. 





F.cap 8vo. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


FOR INVALIDS AND TOURISTS 
ust ready, in 1 vol. with numerous Illustrations, 
HE SPAS of ENGLA AND, and Principal 
Sea Bathing Places. 
By DR. GRANVILLE, 
Author of “ The Spas of Germany,” ‘St. Petersburg,” &c. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Mariboroagh Street. 
ORKS 

In course of publication ty 1 el Longman, Orme, and Co, 


I. 
M ‘CULLOCH's GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL DICTIONARY. 
2vols. Vol. 1. 8vo, with Maps, 40s. cloth, lettered. 


POETICAL 
Vols. I. II. and Ill. 





II. 
HOMAS MOORE’S 
WORKS. Edited by Himself. 
F.cap 8vo, price 5s. each, cloth. 


Ill. 
ROFESSOR LOW’S ILLUSTRA. 
TIONS and DESCRIPTIONS of the various Breeds of 
Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Xc. Atlas 4to. Parts 1. to VI. 2Is. each. 


IV. 
mAVAGE’S DICTIONARY of PRINT. 


ING. Nos. I. to IX. 1s. 6d. each. 


Vv. 
HE CABINET CYCLOPEDIA, Vol. 
129; being the History and Natural Arrangement of In- 
sects. By Mr. Shuckard and Mr. Swainson. 6s. Completing 
the Cabinet of Natural History. 


vi. 
THE LONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE. 
Part III. of Vol. I. Session 1840-41. 8vo. 3s. 
Also published in Weekly Numbers. 


On Monday, Feb. 1, 1841, will be published, price bs. (to ibe 
completed in Ten, or not exceeding Twelve, Parts), Part 1. of 
" bare) . 
DICTIONARY of SCIENCE, LITE- 
RATURE, and ART; comprising the History, De- 
scription, and Scientific Principles of every branch of Human 
nowledge: with the Derivation and Detinition of all the terms 
in general use. Illustrated by Engravings on Wood. General 
Editor, W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. and E.; assisted by Joseph 
Cauvin, Esq. 
Contributors in their sev eral Departments :— 
w. T. Brande, F.R.S. .oudon, F.L.S. 

auvin, Esq. H. Merivale, A.M. 

« Rev. C. Merivale, A.M. 
oR A "A. &e. | J. R. M‘Culloch, Esq. 
J. Lindley, Ph. D, F.R.S. &c. | R. Owen, F.R.S. &c. 
*%% The Prospectus may be had of all Booksellers. 

London: Longman, Orme, and Co. 


&c. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 6s. 
HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 


REVIEW, No. LI. 





ntents 
ae of iicaapen von n Ense. 


graving, Ancient and Modern. 
Fiedler’s Journey through Greece. 
Prince Piickler Muskau—the South-Eastern 
Picture Gallery. 
» Liberia in Africa. 
Boeckh—Archives of the Athenian Navy. 
. The Syrian Question—France and England. 
Music Abroad and at Home. 
11. Miscellaneous Literary Notices. 
12, List of New Publications on the Continent, &c. 
London: Black and Armstrong, Foreign Booksellers to Her 
Majesty, to the Queen Dowager, and to H. R. H. Prince Albert, 
8 Wellington Street North, Strand. 


ppeeer 


GRATIS AND POSTAGE FRE 
CATALOGUE of BOOKs, contend, 
but in excellent condition, at remarkably low Prices, in 
every Branch of English and Foreign Literature. All Book Col- 
lectors and Librarians should send for WILLIS’S MONTHLY 
CATALOGUES. They are published on the lst ofevery Month, 
and sent free to all Parts of the United Kingdom. Parts xi, 
and XLI. include 3000 V - with Prices attached to each. 


0» 

Annual Sete | ond Obituary ; being a 
Series of Biographical Memoirs of celebrated Persons who have 
died since 1817. 21 vols. 6vo. half-calf, neat, 4l. 10s, (Published 
at 15. 158.) 1817-37. 

Bible (D’Oyley and Mant’s), with Notes, 
Explanatory and Practical Tables, Index, &c.; many Plates and 
Maps, the whole interleaved with writing paper. 6 vols, royal 
4to. calf, neat, marbled leaves, only 41,43. Oxtord, 1827 

The binding of this book must have cost more than the 
sum named. 

Jamieson’s (Dr.) Dictionary of the Scottish 
Language, the Affinity of the Language of the Northern Coun- 
tries, Obsolete Terms, &c. 2 vols. 4to. russia gilt, very scarce, 
41. 14s. 6d. 1803, 

Edmondson’s Complete Body of Heraldry. 
Plates, the 2d vol. interleaved with manuscript Notices by the 
late Possessor. 2 vols. folio, calf, 4/.4s. 1780. 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) Novels, &c. complete, 
with the Author’s Notes, 48 vols. 12mo. with Proof Impressions 
of the Frontispieces, all beautifully half-bound in morocco, for 
101.103. 1832 

Library of Entertaining Knowledge, 43 vols. 
cloth gilt, new, 4/. 18s.; published at 102, 

One of the ss useful and entertaining Series ever published : 
n admirable book for a present. 
G. Willis, Bookseller, Piazza, Covent Garden, removed from 





rinces Street, Leicester Square. 








JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





In 1 handsozm 2 vol. 8vo, price 15s. cloth, or elegantly bound 
bound in morocco, 21s. 
P O E M Ss. 
By the LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 
Edited by her SISTER 

« All lovers of that purer poetry which catches half its grace 
from Heaven, will seek for records of its pious beauty upon the 
gentle pages of this graceful book.”—Morning Post. 

«« Did our limits permit, we would gladly extract more from 
this volume, which is the reflected picture of a mind at once 
pious, pure, amiable, and accomplished.” —Literary Gazette. 

Printed for William Blackwood and Sons, 45 George Street, 
Edinburgh, and 22 Pall Mall, London; and sold by all Book- 
sellers. 


NEW WORKS, 
Printed for Longman, Orme, and Co. 


rNNHE MOUNTAINS and LAKES 
SWITZERLAND. 
By MRS. BRAY, 
Authoress of «The Banks of the ‘Tamar and Tavy,” 
3 vols. post 8vo. On Thursday. 


&e. 


HE DOMESTIC. "iM ANAGEMENT 
the SICK ROOM in Aid of wets Medica! Treatment. 
br. Anthony ‘Todd Thomson. Post 8vo. 


of 
By 


4 al 7 . 
ART INGALE’S 
SCENES, &c. 1 vol. square crown 8vo. with Wood En- 
eravings, 2s. 
* The press has not of late days produced a more beautiful book 
than this, nor a more wee one to linger over.” —Odserver. 


r 
OOR JACK. By on Marryat. 1 vol. 
medium 8vo, with Illustrations by Stanfield, 14s. 
««In the simple and graphic style in which this tale is written, 
Capt. Marryat has no competitor: it is the truth and freedom of 
Smollett,”—United Service Journal. 


Vv. 


LLA PODRIDA. By Captain Marryat. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 1. lls. 6 
«© These are clever, various, ney interesting volumes.”—Times, 


VI. 
HARON TURNER’S SACRED HIs. 
TORY of the WORLD. 3 vols. Svo. 2. 2s. 

Principal Contents.—Vol. I. The Creation of the Earth and its 
Inhabitants. Vol. II. The Divine Economy in Kelation to Hu- 
man Affairs. Vol, III. Provisions for the Perpetuation and Sup- 
port of the Human Race, 


VII. 
ALEY’S HORA PAULINA, carried 
out in a Continuous History of the Labours and Writings 
of St. Paul, on the basis of ‘The Acts,” as supplied by *'The 
Epistles.” By the Rev. Canon Tate. s8vo. with Map, 13s. 


Vill 
CCLESIASTICAL CHRONOLOGY ; 
or, Annals of the Christian Church, from its Foundation 
tothe Present Time. By J. E. Riddle, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 
In 1 thick vol. f,cap 8vo. cloth boards, price Us. 6d. 
y xr . 
N HISTORICAL SKETCH of the 
PROTESTANT CHURCH of FRANCE, from its 
Orizin down to the Present Day; sea Parallel Notices of the 
History of the Church of Scotland during the same Period. 
By the Rev. JOHN GORDON LORIMER, 
Minister of St. David's Parish, Glasgow. 
Edinburgh : John Johnstone, Hunter Square. London: Whit- 
perag! and Co., and J. Nisbet and Co. Dublin: W. Curry, jan. 
and Co. 


M* 


lil 3Gr eat Marlborough Street, Jan. 9 
CcoL BURN has just published the 
following NEW WORKS :— 


Greville; or, a Season in Paris. 
By rps Gore. 
8 vols. 


Il. 

The Sportsman in France. 
Comprising Rambles through Picardy and Normandy, and 
Boar Shooting in Lower Brittany. 

By Frederick Tolfrey, Esq. 

2 vols. small 8vo. a Illustrations. 


Peter Priggins, oe College Scout. 
Edited by Theodore Hook, Esq. 
3 vols. post 8vo, with numerous Engravings by Phiz. 


IV. 
The Naval Surgeon. 


By the Author of “ Cavendish,” “‘ The Flying Dutchman,” &c, 
3 vols. 
The following are just ready :— 


Vv. 
The Book withont a Name. 
By Sir Charles and Lady Morgan. 
2 vols. post 8vo. 


VI. 
The Personal History of George IV. 
By the Rev. George Croly. 
2 vols. small 8vo, 
Vil. 
The First Volume of the new and revised edition, with 
numerous Additions, a 


AGNES STRICKLAND 
Lives of the Queens of England. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 


SPORTING} 





Demy 8vo. embossed cloth, 10s. 
HAPTERS on the POETS of ANCIENT 


GREECE: being Vol. I. of Chapters on Poetry and 


y HENRY ALFORD, Esq. 
Vicar of Wynstone Leicestershire; and late Fellow ef 
Trinity College, Cambridge, 

The design of this work is to explain the merits, and to give 
specimens of the Ancient Poets, to those who are able to consult 
their works in the original. 

London: Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Dearden, Nottingham. 


Poets. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “LIFE, HEALTH, 
ANID DISEASE,” 
. Part I. cf a new and popular work entitled 
Are 
J UCES “PHIL OSOPHICE; or, the 
PHILOSOPHY os — as developed from the 
Study of the wig es of W 
By ED WARD. JOHNSON, Esq. 
To be completed in eight monthly parts, 1s. each. 

*© We earnestly recommend this work to the attention and 
thoughtful perusal of all classes of readers ; being assured they 
will be amply repaid in the shape either of insiruction, of amuse- 
ment, or both. We look forward with much interest to the 
advent of the succeeding numbers.”— Metropoliian Magazine, 

London: Simpkin, “Marshall, and Co. Ipswich: Burton. 


“EDW _— ACCENTED roe i LATIN GRAMMAR. 
edition, 12mo. cloth, lettered 


3th ; 
HE ETON LATIN: ‘GRAM MAR, with 


the addition of Notes, and also of the Aces and 
with a New Version of all the Latin Rules and 


By T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
Also, by the same, 

Edwards’s Eton Latin Accidence, with the 
Stress and Quantities correctly marked. Sixth edition, 12mo. 1s, } 
cloth lettered. 

> . xe } 

Edwards’s Latin Delectus; or, First Les- | 
sons in construing, adapted to the rules of Syntax of the Eton 
Latin Grammar ; with all the Accents and Quantities marked, 
Seventh edition, l2mo. 2s. 6d. cloth lettered. A Key to ditto, 
4s. cloth. 

Edwards’s Sententie Selecte; or, Select 
Latin Sentences for Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing, 
with the quantity of the penult of every word of more than two 
syllables marked ; but the quantity of the other syllables, and the 
accents of the words, are not marked. l2mo. 2s, 6d,bound. A 
Key to ditto, 4s. cloth. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Hall Court. 


Quantity ; 
E xamples. 





In 4to, with Eight Plates, price 15s. Volume XIX. Part I. of the 
Sow NSACTIONS of the ROYAL IRISH 
ACADEMY. 
Contents : 

Science,—“ Researches on the Nature and Constitution of the 
Compounds of Ammonia,” by Robert Kane, M.D. &c.—* De- 
scription of the Cydippe Pomiformis, with Notice of an apparently 
undescribed Species of Bolina, found on the Coast of Ireland,” 
by Robert Patterson, Esq.—‘* On the Longitude of the Armagh 
Observatory, given by Fifteen Chronometers of Arnold and Dent, 
&c.” by Thomas Romney Robinson, D.D. &c.—** On the Differ- 
ence of Longitude of Armagh and Dublin, determined by Rocket 
Signals,” by Thomas Romney Kobinson, " -—**On the 
Direction and Mode of Propagation of the Electric Force tra 
versing interposed Media,” by George J. Knox, Esq.—‘* On the 
Bolina Hibernica,” by Robert Patterson, Esq.—‘* On the Mutual 
Action of permanent Magnets, considered chiefly in reference to 
their best relative Position in an Observatory,” by the Rev. 
Humphrey Lloyd, A.M q 

Polite Literature. 
connected with Ireland,” by 
son, A.M.— On the Antiquity of the Kiliee or Boomerang,” 
Samuel Ferguson, Esq. 

ae ae the Irish Coins of Edward the Fourth,” 
Aquilla Smith, M.1 

Sold by Hodges and Smith, College Green, Dublin; and by 
and W. Boone, 39 New Bond Street, London. 


ce. 

Memoir of the Medals and Medallists 

the Very Rey. Henry Richard Daw- 
. + 


by 


c OMPANION ic MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 
ols. 12mo. 13s. half-bound, 
NONVERSATIONS on NATURE and 
ART, for the a a AY and Amusement of Young 
Persons. 
John Murray, Aibemarte Binet 


ETON G REEK GRAM MAR, 
With English Notes by Dr. Bosworth. 
The 3d edition, 12mo. 4s. cloth, lettered, 
HE GREEK GRAMMAR, as used at the 
College of Eton; with the Quantity of the Doubtful 
Penultimate Vowels, on which the Pronunciation depends, both 
in Latin and Greek, and Notes in English; incorporating the 
Improvements of the Port-Royal, Matthim, and others, with the 
justly-est d and well 1 Eton Plan. 
By the Rev. J. BOSWORTH, LL.D. P.R.S, &c. 
ondon: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Of whom may be had, 
Bosworth’s Introduction to Latin Constru- 
ing, 3s. 6d. bound. 
Bosworth’s Latin Construing; or, Progres- 
sive Lessons from Classical Authors. 12mo. 2s. 6d. bound. 


Price 8s. 6d. demy 8v0. clo 


HISTORY of BRITISH "REPTILES. 
By THOMAS BELL, F.R.S. F.L.S, V.P.Z.S. 
Professor of Zooloyy in King’s ‘College, London. 

This volume contains a description of each species and variety { 
formed in the British Isles, and an engraving of each; with such 
other pictorial or anatomical vignettes as were consideted de- 
sirable, the more fully to illustrate the text, 

A few copies have been printed in royal and imperial 8vo. 

“These remarks apply to each of the subjects which are 
contained in this very desirable volume, and place it upon a 
footing which will justify its admission not only into the library 
of the naturalist, but into that of all who are attached to the fine 
arts,"—Morning Herald. 

John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 








Price Is. 
~ ,, 1 
Tarts EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
January (the commencement of a Volume) contains— 
France and England; The Palmerston Policy — Man and his 
Missus, versus Woman and her Maste New Novels: Miss Mar- 
tineau’s, “The Hour and the Man;” Mr. Quillinan’s, “The 
Conspirators,” &c.—Memoirs of Jeremy Bentham, by Dr. Bow- 
ring, Part VIII.: Reminiscences of Bowood (Lord Shelburne’s), 
its Inmates and Visitors— Biographical Sketch of Beethoven, 
from recent Sources—Violet Hamilton; or, the Talented Family, 
Chapters XV. and XV Looking In and Looking Out, by a 
‘Templar (the Clubs of the Wer gute Politicians)—Poetry— 
Literary Register—Political Registe: 
William Tait, ne Siping Marshall, and Co. London. 


7 In hea 8vo. with Seventy-five Woodcuts, 4s. 6d, 
MANUA L of CHEMISTRY > With 


At Glossary and In 
By RI CHARD D. HOBLYN, M.A. 
Author of a Dictionary of “¢ Terms used in Medicine,” &c. 

“« The present treatise has been prepared to afford elementary 
instruction in the principles of Chemistry. ‘The most important 
facts and theories of the science are stated in as condensed aform 
as the subject admits, and recapitulatory questions ha ave been 
appended to each chapter for the examination of students.” 

London: Scott, ati and Geary, 26 Charterhouse Square. 


” Svihon f.cap 8vo0. with woodcuts and plates, price 4s. Gd. each, 


a“y~ 
Macs AVRAY’S MANUALS of 
GEOLOGY, BOTANY, * BRITISH ORNITHO. 

LOGY. Partl. Containing the Land Bir 

“We unhesitatingly recommend the Geology as the best ele- 
mentary treatise extant.”—Carnarvon Herald 

«The student of botany will tind every thing so methodised, 
classified, and explained, that the book may be called a railroad 
conveyance to the science.”—Bath Heral 

**The Ornithology contains a short intr. 1ction, which in- 
cludes all the particulars requisite to enable the student to com- 
pare the objects with their descriptions, and t)ese are given so 
fully as to enable him to determine every species. The es- 
sential characters of the Grenera, Families, and Orders, are also 
given.” 

L ondon : Scott, Webster, an? paint 36 Charterhouse Wain 


EVIZAC ’S FRENCH DICTIONARY. 


New edition, reduced to 9s. 12mo. bound in roan, and 
lettered. 

A Dictionary of the French and English Languages, in con- 
formity with the French Academy. In which are introduced 
many thousand useful words, not to be found in any other French 
and English Dictionary; with a copious Introduction, on the 
Pronunciation of the French Language, and on the Varieties on 
the Declinable Parts of Speech. 

y M. DE LEVIZAC, 

Eleventh edition. ‘Thoroughly revised, greatly improved, 

and the two parts most carefully collated, with the indication ofthe 
irregularities of the French Pronunciation. By C. Gros, author 
of * Elements of Conversation,” &c. 

London: Longman, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longmans; 
Whittaker and Co., Dulau and Co.; &. P. Williams; and 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


BLAND'S LATIN iy i, Gites: NEW EDITION, 


DR, GILE 
LEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS 
R. BLAND. 


and PENTAMETERS. 
By the Rev. 
15th edition, accurate We revised and — throughout, 
By J. A. GILES ). 
Late Head Master of the © ity ” London School. 
mo. 3s. cloth, lettered. 
Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





rn... 
Of whom may be had, 
A Key to the above, ds. cloth. 


Also, 
1. Jacobs’s Latin Reader, Part I. Selected 
from Pheedrus, “sop, &c. 7th edition, —_ the addition of the 
Juantity where it is requisite, anda few N Notes, pointing out the 
Jerivation and Construction of the more Difficult Words. 12mo. 
2s. 6d. cloth, lettered. 
2. Jacobs’s Latin Reader, Part II. Selected 
from Cicero, Livy, Nepos, &c. 5th edition, to which, in many 
instances, the Quantity has been added, with Notes where essen- 
tial. 12mo. 3s. cloth, lettered. a 2 
3. Syntactical Examination; or, Questions 
and Examples adapted to the Syntax of the Latin Grammar. 2d 
edition, 2s. bound. z Ee ss Es 
4. Latin Versification Simplified. By J. 
Carey, LL.D. 9d edition, 2s. beurid. The Key, 2s. 6d. bound. 
«© Latin Versification Simplified,’ by J. Carey, LL.D. is well 
calculated for soon rendering the young Latinist a proficient in 
the rules of prosody.”—Gentleman's Magasine. 





10th edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6 
BERCROMBIE on the IN TELLEC. 
TUAL POWERS, and the Investigation of Truth. 
Also, by the same Author, 
On Diseases of the Stomach. 
3d edition, enlarged f.cap 8vo. 6s. 
On the Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. 


5th edition, f.cap 8vo. 5s, 
John Marraye Albemarle Street, 





n 1 vol. 8vo. price 4s. cloth lettered. 


’ ae ‘HE ACCI DENCE and PRINCIPLES of 
ENGLISH eg age 
By B. H. SMART, 
Author of “ The atv of Ei ocution,” «¢ Walker's 
Dictionary Remodelled,” &c, &c. 

“Tt is high time that Grammar, even in teaching the young, 
should contorm itself to the philosophy, which, after many cen- 
turies of doubt and error, has at length — brought to the aid 
of philology.”"—Extract from Author's Preface. 

#%%* The Accidence separately, price ae, cloth lettered, 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co, 
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STANDARD POETICAL WORKS. 


I. 
RON’S POETICAL WORKS; with 


his Letters, Journals, and 


Y 
B ife. 
THOMAS MOORE. 


y 
With Notes and Iilustrations. 17 vols, f.cap 8vo. 5s. each, 
in i 


A new edition, in f.cap 8vo. price 5s. in cloth, 
ODERICK, the LAST of the GOTHS; 
—, ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esq. 


By the same Author, uniform with the above, 
Joan of Arc; a Poem. ..... 1 vol. 5s. 
Madoc; a Poem......... ILvol. ds. 
Thalaba the Destroyer .... . 1 vol. 5s. 
The Curse of Kehama ..... 1 vol. 5s. 
Ballads and Metrical Tales. . . 2 vols. 10s. 


ee mengeasy) sais and Co. 


Crabbe’s Poetical Works : with his Letters, 
Journals, and a Life, by his Son. With Illustrations. 8 vols. 
f.cap 8v0. 5s. each, in cloth. 


Milman’s Poetical Works; with Preface and 
Notes, by the Author, and Illustrations. 3 vols. f.cap 8vo. lus. 
in cloth. 


Elegantly printed in 1 vol. Post, 8vo. price 9s. in cloth, 
Y’s ELE 


sEGY in a COUNTRY 


G 


DEDICATED TO THE RAILWAY a alate OF 
THE UNITED KINGDOM 
Price 12. lls. pase containing nearly 600 pages Ato. and Seven- 
teen useful a i t lates, Map of the 
British Isles, as Dow 
NHE RAILWAYS of GREAT BRI. 
TAIN and IRELAND, Practically Described and Iilua- 
trated 


By FRANCIS WHISHAW, Civil moines Member of 
the Institution of Civil Enginee 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stattensni” Hall Court, 
and through all Booksellers in the United Kingdom, 











THE NEW NOVEL. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
DVENTURES of SUSAN HOPLEY; 
or, Circumstantial Evidence. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





CHURCHYARD. Each Stanza illustrated with an En- 
graving on Wood, from Thirty-three original Drawings, expressly | 
made for the V olume, by the most eminent Artists. 

A Polyglot edition of this Volume, with interpaged Transla- | 
tions in the Greek, Latin, German, Italian, and French Lan- | 
guages. Price wy 

hn Van Yoorst, 1 Raternoeiey Row. 


» 6d. 

Os VATIONS “on a NEW OPERA. | 

TION for LATERAL CURVATURE of the SPINE; 
in which an Attempt is made to discriminate the Class of C. ases | 
| in which alone it i aaa as a Means vag nue 
| By FREDERIC C. SKEY,P.R. 
Assistant- x Ate to St. SAE on mented 3 Hospital, and 

Lecturer on Surger 
London : ee Orme, ‘and Co. 


A new and com- 
(In a few davs.) 


IV. 
Heber’s Poetical Works. 


plete edition, 1} vol. f.cap 8vo. cloth, | 


Vv. 

Selected Beauties of the British Poets; with 
Biographical and Critical Notices, and an Essay on English Po- 
etry. By Thomas Campbell. A new edition, | vol. royal 8vo. 
cloth. (Ina few days. 

John ‘Murray, Albemarle Street. 


MRS. M ARKHAM’S HISTORIC AL WORKS. :. 
RS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. For the Use of Young Persons, with 
Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 8th edition, with 
Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s. 

Mrs. Markham’s History of France. For 
the Use of Young Persons, with Conversations at the end of each 
Chapter. 5th edition, with Wood Engravings, 2 vols. 12mo. 12s, 

Mrs. Markham's History of Malta. The 
Knights of St. John, and the History of Poland, With Wood 


Engravings, 12mo. 
John “Murray, Albemarle Street. 


H 


Price 2s. each, Parts II. and III. of 
HAKSPERE’s LIBRARY; a Collection | 
of the + ey Tales, and Histories, used by Shakspere } 
as the foundation of his Dramas. Now first collected, and acc ur) 
rately reprinted from the early editions, with Introductory No-| 
tices by J. P. COLLIER, Esq. 
The Present Parts contain L odge’s marr res the story on 
which is founded ‘As You Like 
+ Rodd, 2 Great Newport Seeees, 


A 6th edition, revised, with 250 Iilustrations, 3 vols, 12mo. 24s. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; or, the 
a Modern Changes ne = Earth and its Sahebttaate consi- 
dered as illustrative of Geol 
By CHARLES ary ELL, Esq. F.R.S. 
"dota Murray, Albemarle Street. 


| 





In elegant case, price I'wo ton 
HE BEAUTY of the HEAVENS; a new | 


and familiar Lecture on Astronomy. Fllusivated by One | 
Hundred and Four Scenes, on separate Cards beautifully coloured, | 

| 
! 
\ 





Now saareeuiaes tit following new and beautiful editions of 
ORD BYRON’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

Collected and arranged, with all the Notes, from Scott, 
Jetfrey, Wilson, Heber, Lockhart, Ellis, Campbell, Milman, 
Moore, &c. &c. 


The Poetical Works, Letters, and Journals ; 
with a Life by Thomas Moore, Esq. With Landscape Illustra 
tions. 17 vols. f.cap 8vo. 5s. each, in cloth. 


from Drawing’ made expressly for the W ni 
y CHARLES F. BLU 
Lecturer on Astronoms, Author ri “ The Wonders of the 
Telescope,’ 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 








f.cap 8vo. 2 
YHE comic ALMANACK. With | 
welve Engravings by George Cruikshank, and many / 
other Illustrations. 
Tilt and Bogue, Fleet Street. 


The Poetical Works. with Vignette Titles. | 


10 pocket vols. 3s. Gd. each, bound, with gilt edges. 


—— —— } 


NEW TRAVELS IN TURKEY AND PERSIA, 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Woodcuts and a large Map, price 15s. 

JARRATIVE of a TOUR in ARME. 
NIA, KURDISTAN, PERSIA, and MESOPOTA-! 

MIA, including a Residence in Constantinople, and a Visit to 
Tehran, Bagdad, &c. | 
y the Rev. HORATIO SOUTHGATE. | 

Tilt — bea 86 Fleet Street. 


| 


III. 
The Poetical Works, with Portrait and View 


of Newstead. 1 vol. royal 8vo, 20s. cloth. 


} 


Iv. 
The Life and Prose Works, with Portraits 
and View of Newstead by Moonlight. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 20s. 
cloth, PRE 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. In1 ae vel 8vo. embellished with ren spirited Etchings 


hiz, price 21s. bound in fancy cloth, 
AUL» PERIWINKLE; or, the Seon | 
Gang. In Three Books. 
By the Author of * Cavendish,” “ Flying Dutchman,” &c. &c. 
N.B. The Covers may be had separately, price 2s. 
Londen: 





n 3 vols. post 8 


HE THIRS’ . for GOLD; 
By MISS BURDON, 
Author of “¢ The Friends of Fontai ind leau,” * Seymour of 
Sudley,” &c. & 
T. and W. Roone, 29 New Bond ioe ett rg and Boyd, 
Edinburgh; J. —— Dublin. 


HE COOK’S ORACLE. A new edition, 
5a. 6d. 


«*We venture to prophesy that ‘ The Cook's Oracle’ will be 
considered as the English institute of cookery.”—Edinburgh Re- 
view. 


a Novel. 


Printed sigs je Shomas: tT bidet Cheapside, 
JONES'S BIBLICAL CYCLOPZEDIA. 
In 1 very large vol. a printed in double columns, price 
#. cloth boards, 


HE BIBLICAL CYCLOP-EDIA ; 
Dictionary pone Holy Scriptures. 
By WILLIAM JONES, M.A. 
A new edition, cate eee by the Author, with numerous 
and Impr 
London: Printed for Thomas 1 egg, 73 Cheapside ; 3 and 
George W = Paternoster Row. 


MEMOIR OF DR. ADAM Sete ae 
In 1 large vol. 8vo. price 12s. bound in clo 

N ACCOUNT of the INF ANCY, "RELI. 

GIOUS Sg LITERARY LIFE, of ADAM *c LARKE, | 

LL.D. F.AS. &c. &c. Partly Aree Ay Himself, and continued | 
by one of his Sanat ll The 2d edit 

London: Printed for the Author. Published by Thomas Tegg, | 

Cheapside. | 

Where my * be had, just published, . 
Part. I. price 2s. of the 14th edition of 


_Dr. Clarke’ 8 Commentary. 


BSERVATIONS on a the ATTEMPTED, 
APPLICATION of PANTHEISTIC PRINCIPLES | 

to the Theory and Historic Criticism of the Gospel. Part I. On; 
the Theoretic Application; being the Christian Advocate’s Pub- 


lication for 184 
By W.H. MILL, D.D. F.R.A.S. 

Chaplain to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury; formerly | 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and late Principal of | 
Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 

Cambridge: Printed at the University Press. Published by J. | 


or, 





Dalgairn’s Cookery. " A new editi on, 6s. 
This volume contains a m of p ical cookery, 
carefully adapted to the urposes of every-day life. 

R. Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. 1: an 
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Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. with numerous 
En aa Vo ‘ood, 


LA 

TORADITIONS of ENGLAND. 

By JOHN ROBY, Esq. M.R.S.L. &c. 

Principal Contents: i— 

Siege of Lathom 
Windleshaw Abbey 
The Dule upo’ Dun 
Clegg Hall 
George Fox 
Raven Castle 
The Demon of the Well 
The _—— of Martin Meer 


e San 

The Ring rand the Cliff 

The Dead Man’s Hand 

The Lost Farm, or the Haunt- 
ed Casket 

The Maid’s Stratagem, or the 
Captive Lover 

The Skull House 

gee Fae or the Spectre 


The Goblin Builder 

Clitheroe Castle, or “the Last of 
the Lacies 

Mab’s Cross 

The Prior of Burscough 

The Eagle and Child 

The Black Knight of Ashton 

The Grey Man of the Wood, or 
the Secret Mine 

The Fairies’ Chapel 

The Peel of Fouldry 

‘The Abbot of Whalley 

George Marsh the Martyr 

Dr. Dee = Astrologer 

The See 

The Earl of Tyr 

The L ancntules wv ‘itches 

Hoghton Tower Hor’ 

flenry Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Street, 
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\ 
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aad J. J. Deighton, Cambridge; J., G., F., and J, Rivington, 
London. 
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Agents:—for Ireland, .J. Cumming, Dublin; for Scotland, 
Beil and Bradfute, Edinburgh. 





_ Price 1s. 6d. 
JECTIONS to BISHOP MIDDLE. 
TON’S DOCTRINE of the GREEK ARTICLE. 
By HERMAN HEINFETTER. 
pscssince and Co. 48 paracaveter Row. 


ea edition, with Portrait, 3 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
MEMOIRS ® og ‘OWN LIFE 


ETTERS of SIR SA MUEL ROMILLY, 
with his Political Diary. 
Edited by his SONS. 
John sedis Albemarle Street. 


es 


8 New Burlington Street, sists 9, 1841. 


R. BENTLEY has just published 
the following NEW WORKS :— 


I. 
MEMOIRS OF THP 
Right Hon. Warren Hastings, 
Late Governor-General of India. 
| Including his Journals and Letters, now first published from the 
weg in possession of the Family. 
he Rav, G. R. Gleig, 
Author of “ The Lite e Sir Thomas al “* Traditions 
of Chelsea College,” 


In 2 vols, demy 8vo. with Portraits from original Pictures. 


IL. 
Mercedes of Castile ; 
A Romance of the Days of Columbus. 
By J. Fenimore Cooper, sq. 
Author of «T fe Red Rover,” ‘* The Pathfinder,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
“From the first page to the last the interest never flags. This 
| work will increase Mr. Cooper's celebrity,” —MMorning Chronicle. 


Ill. 
The Life, Journals, and Correspondence, of 
Samuel Pepys, Esq. F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. 
and James II. 
Including a Narrative of his Voyage to ee and Journal 
of his Residence there, 
The whole now first published from chi Originals. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait from an Original Picture. 
«Full of interest, and well deserving of attention.”—The Times. 


IV. 
Tippoo Sultaun ; a Historical Romance. 
By Captain Meadows Taylor, 
Of the Gecsion of his Highness = Nizam, Author of 
“« Confessions of a Thug. 
In 3 vols, post i 


New Works just ready :— 


L 
Memoirs of the Colman Family. 
By R - B. Peake, Esq. 
g their Cor with the — distinguished 
Personages of their Tim 
In 2 vols, 8vo. with Portraits. 





II. 
The Schoolfellows ; 


Or, a Byway to Fame. 
By Richard Johns, Esq. 
Author of “ Legend and Rien gree Afriean and European.” 
3 vols. post 8vo. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to > Her Majesty. 


PRITISH and FOREIGN REVIEW, 
1. Poland ier National Dynasty. 
2. Hallam f f Europe. 
ae Education deaton pee Religious Instruction. 








The Oder of Pindar. 
- The Court and Government of Russie. 

Historical Publications of Italy. 
- The Porte and oa pied ere Policy of Fngland. 
London: R. and J.-E. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 
Edinburgh : a and C. Black. Dublin: J. Cumming. 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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